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Educational. 


MARYLAND, Baltimore, 122 and 124 W. Franklin St. 

DGEWORTH BOARDING and DAY 

PS Fae for or giro. 5 pth year will Leith September 
» FEBVEE, 

Mi es E. D. HUNTLEY, Associate Principal. 





MARYLAND, Catonsville. 
Re kes TIMOTHY S SCHOOL for Girls re- 
8 September 23, 1898. Press 8 for College. 
Heads of School, Miss M. 6, CaRTER, Miss 8. R. CARTER. 





MASSACHUSETTS, 
Boston UNIVERSITY Law School. 
Address the Dean, 
SAMUEL C, BENNETT. 








MassacuuseETts, Cambridge, 36 Concord Ave. 
HE CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL. 


A Select Schoo! for Girls and LS atl Women. 
Mr. ARTHUR GILMAN is the Director 





MassaCHvusETts, Cambridge, 9 Channing St. 
az WE LEE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Miss M. L. Key, Principal. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Duxbury 
OWDER POINT SCHOOL. — Prepares 
for Scientific School, College or Business. Indi- 
vidual teaching. Elementary classes + | one TS Boge. 
Home and outdoor life. F.B. KNapp, 8. 





New York, Utica. 
RS. PIATT’S SCHOOL.—The next 
school year begins Thursday, Sept. 22, 1898. 


Tours. 
For the Winter 


Go To BERMUDA 


FROST UNKNOWN. MALARIA IMPOSSIBLE. 


48 Hours from New York, by Elegant 
Steamships, Weekly. 


For Woete* West Indies 


PRETORIA, 3,300 Tons, Jan. 12 and Feb. 16 
MADIANA, 3,080 Tons, Feb 4. 


Including Bermuda and Porto Rico. 


Duration of Cruise about 32 ore. 20 days in the Tro- 
pics. For Pamphlets and full information, send to 


A. B. OUTERBRIDGE & SH ANT, QUEBEC 
STEAMSHIP COM 
39 Broadway, Na 


THOMAS ate | os SON, 261 sho ".Y 
HERN, Secretary, Quebec, Canada. 





EUROPEAN WINTER RESORT, 


INNSBRUCK, TYROL, AUSTRIA. 
1,900 feet above the sea, with dry, bracing climate. 


HOTEL TIROL. 


Open all the year. Modern conveniences. Best re- 
ferences. Illustrated —— on application. 
ARL LANDSEE, Proprietor. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Chestnut Hill. 
RS. COMEGY’S AND MISS BELL'S 


BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
will reopen October 3. Students prepared for college. 





ISS ANABLE’S Boarding and Day 
School for Girls. Established in 1848. Circular on 
application. Opens. Sept. 27. 1350 Pine 8t., Phila., Pa. 


School of Drawing and Painting. 


MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS, 
Copley Square, Boston, [lass. 
The Second Term will open January 22, 1899. 


Instruction in drawing from the cast and from life, in 
ee and decorative design, and also in artistic ana- 
poy and ne pers pective. Principal instructors: F.W. Ben- 
‘arbell, and Philip Hale Crewing and Paint- 
Five. William prone (Decorative Design), B. L. 
Pratt (Modelling), E. W. Emerson (Anatomy), and A. 
K. Cross (Perspective). Pupils are allowed the free use 
of the galleries of ne —— For circulars giving 
detail information 04 
S ELIZABETH LOMBARD, Manager. 


CEDARCROFT SCHOOL. 


Pi the o iighionte of the Hudson. Number limited to 
-" : ines home life with careful individual 
raining. 


Bias M. i. HUGE, M.A., -» Principal, Cornwell, N.Y. 








School Agencies. 


HE FISK TEACHERS AGENCIES. 
Everett 0. Fisk & Co., Proprietors. 
. Ashburton Place, Boston. 1242 12th 8 8t., Washington. 
56 Fifth Ave., New York. 414 Cent ” Minneapolis. 
730 Coo oie r Bdg., Denver. 525 Samer ic. »LosAn = 
878 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 825 M’kt St. ,San Francise 


LBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Albany, N. Y.—Provides schools of 
es with competent "beachers. Assists teachers 
taining positions. HarLan P. Frencw Manager. 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS 
AGENCY. Oldest and best known in the U. 8. 
Established 1855. 8 E. 14th 8t, N. Y. 
THE PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
WM. O. PRATT, Mgr. 70 Fifth Ave., New York. 
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Teachers, etc. 


OUR YEARS’ ACADEMICAL 
Course, preparatory to Yale, Vassar, etc., reduced 
to leas than one year by private instruction. 
Pamphlet free. Rev. Wu. Wr 
Belleville, tl. 


ARLES W. STONE, Tutor for Har- 


vard, 68 Chestnut Street, Boston. 


The Organizer and for 8 Years Principal 


of a highly successful boys’ school in the Middle West. 
seekn epgagement secondary ‘or the echo} ma aes pene or for next 


RE in Sidtancmee B ory endoresatont 














Be 
furnished on request, Address : *fagactory , care the Nation, 


EUROPEAN TRAVEL. 


THE MISSES WELDON, with their 9th Annual Chase 
Young Ladies’ Fore; Tour. Restricted ; highest 
ferences. Address T MOORINGS, Lock’ Haven, Pa 


We buy and sell bills of exchange to and 
make Cable Transfers of money on Euro 
Australia and +. Africa; also ma € 
collections and e Commercial and 


LETTERS 

OF ith 

CREDIT. Travellers’ Credits, available in all parts 
of the world 


BROWN BROTHERS& CO. 


NO. 59 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 








NEW PUBLICATIONS IN GERMAN. 
Der Praktische Deutsche. 


By U. a Da ne Der Praktische Deutsche is ar- 

bit is of Pau! Bercy’s Le Francais 

Pratique, nists we by no a a translation of 
that book. 


lan has been preserved, 
but the lt ny reco cted and fitted to the 
cular needs of the student of German. The 
aim has been to provide the material n: to 
enable the rel to converse with Germans in 
their own la and to arrange it in such an 
order that the sadly will be pleasurable as well 
= cepting ina Roman type is used throughout ex- 
in a few lessons, and a vocab is at 

of the volume. 
Ph “cloth. Second Edition, entirely revised. 

251 pages. Price, $1.00. 

mplete catalogue on application. Forsale by all book- 
ha = or postpaid on receipt of price by the publisher. 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS 


8g1 and 853 6th Ave. (cor. 48th St.), New York. 





Readers and Writers have been Waiting for this 
Pull-of-Matter, Modérate-Priced Reference Book. 


THE STUDENTS’ 
STANDARD DICTIONARY. 


Funk & Wagnalls’ Standard Dictionary 


Large om 933 cloth, leather back, net, $2.50; 
Sheep, hoo, Indexed, 50c. additional. 


Contains 60,000 Words and Phrases, 
and 1,225 Pictorial Illustrations. 


Sent postpaid, on receipt of the price, by 


The Baker & Taylor Co. 


5 & 7 East Sixteenth St., New York. 


Study and Practice of French in School 
IN THREE PARTS. 
By L. C. Boname, Philadelphia, 258 South 16th St. 


a New Pian. With there drill 
ene vet and Eee zene of Gramm nypt 
ers rom 


3A well-made series. Teach- 
Rasy Experim of Organic homer be 
Appleton. oO ct a Svow & Farnu ba kA 





¢ three ey on helpful and interesting.” 
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Che Spectator. 


The Nation. 


The Proprietors who in 1861 purchased the Spectator have since that date condacted it themselves. They are 


therefore exempted from man 


fluences which press severely on the independence of Journalism, and have from 


the first made it their chief object to say out what they believe to be truth in theology, politics, and social ques 
jons, rempeeeve, not only of opposition from without, but of the opinion of their own supporters. Their object 


tio: 
is to reflect the op 


nion of cultivated Liberals, but inthe matter of the American War they fought against the 


mass of the very class they are trying to represent, and were finally acknowledged by them to have been in the right 
8 


The news of the current wee 
read, without missing the life or import of the events. 


e contains a list of all Books published durin 
nome of ‘eo publishers and the prices attached, a feature which will greatly increase its value to booksellers, | 


ibrarians, literary institutions, and private gentlemen. 


compressed into an animated narrative, which the laziest or busiest may 


the week (not under one shilling In price), with the 


The SPECTATOR is on sale regulariy at Messrs. Damrell & Upham’s, 283 Washington St., Boston, 
; The International News Co., 83 and 85 Duane St., New York; Messrs. Brentano's, Union Square, 


Mass. 
New York; The Su 
Harold A. W 


News Co., 47 Dey St.. New York, and 77 Clark St., Chicago, and The 


- Wilson Co., Ltd., 35 King St., West Toronto, Canada, where single copies can be obtained, 


and subscriptions are received. 


SUBSCRIPTION, Payas_e in Apvance, $7.50 A YEAR. 


SPECTATOR, LTD., 1 Wellington 


For lastructors 
and Students. 


Hadley’s Economics. 8vo................... $2 
Hadley’s Railroad Transportation. 8vo.... 1 50 
Pelham’s Outlines of Roman History. 12mo. 1 75 
Taussig’s Tariff History of the U. S. 1amo. 1 25 
Phyfe’s 7,000 Words Often Mispronounced. 1 00 
Munson’s The Art of Phonography. 12mo 2 00 
Sears’s The Occasional Address. 12mo..... 125 
Compton’s Some Common Errors of Speech 75 


50 


Earle’s English Grammar Now in Use....... 1 50 

Haddon’s The Study of Man. 12mo......... 2 00 

Andrews’s Historical Development of Mo- 
dern Europe. 2 vols., each............. 2 50 


Fowler's Julius Cesar. Illustrated. 12mo. 1 50 
Harrison’s Story of Greece. Illustrated.... 1 50 


Hamilton's The Federalist. i2mo........... 1 50 
Greene’s Corporation Finance............... 125 
Noyes’s 30 Years of American Finance...... 125 





G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 


27 and 29 West 23d St., New York. 





BOOKS When calling picese ask for 
AT MIR. GRANT. 
LIBERAL Whenever you need a Book, 
DISCOUNTS. address MR. GRANT. 


Before buying books, write for quotations. An 
assortment of catalogues and special slips of books at 
reduced prices sent for 10 cent stamp. 


F. E. GRANT, Books, 
23 W.42p Sr., - - - - NEW YORK. 
[Mention this advertisement and receive a discount.) 
C. A. KOEHLER & CO., 
149a Tremont St. (Lawrence FOREIGN BOOKS 
Building, corner West St.) 


ton, Mass. Importations from Europe. 
Catalogues on application. 





BOOKS FOR SCARCE ONES CONSULT 
POOR RICHARD’S ALMANACK, 
gratis. BOX 4087, STATION B, PHILADELPHIA. 





London Weekly Circular of Rare Books issued 
every Saturday. Sent gratis by 
H. W. HAGEMANN, 160 sth Ave., New York. 





UTOGRAPH LETTERS of Famous 
People bought and sold by WaLTer K. BENJaMIN 
1125 Broadway, New York City. Send for price-list. 


OOKS, SECOND-HAND AND NE W, 
Standard and Rare. Books bought. Catalogues 
issued. E. W. JOHNSON, 2 E. 42d St., N.Y. 








(“ATALOGUE NO. 47 READY.—AN 
cotereatning variety, A. 8. CLARK, 174 Fulton St, 
(opp. St. Paul’s), New York. 











SLAC KWOOD 





Old Books. 


Rare Books. 
Choice Books. Quaint Books. 
Typography. Topography. 


BOOKS ON ALL SUBJECTS. 
FIRST EDITIONS, ETC. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, pronounced to 
be the most original and interesting list issued. 
364 pages, 8vo, with 370 Reproductions of Plates, 
Portraits, and Title-pages, post free, 6s. (which sum 
is deducted from the first purchase of 30s). 


PICKERING & CHATTO, 


Antiquarian Booksellers, 66 Haymarket, 
St. James, London, S. W. 





\>) 
> mington 


Standard T: 





WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 
327 Broadway, New York. 





Back Numbers of “The 
Nation.” 





In response to frequent inquiries from subscribers: 


An incomplete set of THE NaTIon has little or no mar- 
ket value. Partial sets, bound and unbound, are ajways 
obtainable (usually lacking the earliest volumes), and do 
not command high rates. The bindings generally count 
for nothing, owing to gress diversity of styles. Vol- 
ume I. has readily broug 
plete, bound or unbound, but will bring very little in 
proportion if a single number is missin Volumes Ii. 
a ILI. are also scarce, but not so high-priced as the 

rst. 

Complete seta, both bound and unbound, have sold for 

100, with tolerably quick bidders, and have an increas- 
ng value year by year. 

jingle numbers not more than a year old can usually 
be supplied by the publishers at 10 cents each. For 
numbers more than a year old purchasers are referred to 
Mr. J. W. Cortnouet 47 De St., Mr. A. 8, Clark, 174 
Fulton St., or H. iitlams, 25 East Tenth Street, New 


Ork. 

The publishers no longer undertake to buy or sell 
numbers or volumes more than & year old, and can only 
recommend sellers or purchasers to negotiate witha 
dealer or to advertise in Tuz Nation. 

(Publication was begun July 1, 1865, Vol. I. compris 
ing the last half year. Two volumes per year have 
since been issued, Vol. LX VI. comprising the first half 
year of 1898.) 





Reading Case for the Nation, 


To receive the current numbers in a convenient 
(temporary) form. Substantially made, bound in 
cloth, with The Nation stamped on the side in gold. 





adjusted. Sent postpaid, on receipt of 75 cents. 





Street, Strand, London, England. | 


it $10 and upward when com- | 


Holds about one volume. Papers easily and neatly | 
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John Wiley 
Sons 


NEW EDITIONS, REVISED AND 
ENLARGED 

A Text-Book of Mine- 
| ralogy 


with an Extended Treatise on 
Crystallography and Phy- 
sical Mineralogy 


By Edward Salisbury Dana. 8vo, cloth, $4.06 





Thermo-Dynamics of 
the Steam Engine 
and Other Heat Engines 


By CC. H. Peabody 
cloth, $5.00. 


Fourth Edition. &vo, 


Notes on Military 
Hygiene 
By Alfred A. Woodhull, Major of Medical 


Department, Bvt. Lt. Col. U. 8. A. 12mo, 
cloth, $1.50. 


A Text-Book of Volu- 
metric Analysis 


with Special Reference to the 
Volumetric Processes of the 
Pharmacopzia of the 
United States 


By Henry W. Schimpf. 12mo, cloth, $2.50. 


A Text-Book of Physi- 
ological Chemistry 


By Olof Hammarsten. Authorized Transla- 
tion from the Author’s Enlarged and Re- 
vised Third German Edition by John A. 
Mandel. Second Edition. 8vo, cloth, $4.00. 








The Mechanical Engi- 
neer’s Pocket-Book 


_A Reference-Book of Rules, Tables, 
Data, and Formule, for the Use 
of Engineers, Mechanics, 
and Students 


By William Kent. Fourth Edition. 12mo, 
morocco, $5.00. 





Manual of Determina- 
| tive Mineralogy 


With an Introduction on Blowpipe 
Analysis 
By George J. Brush. Revised and Enlarged 


by Samuel L. Penfield. Fifteenth Edition. 
8vo, cloth, $4.00. 


John Wiley & Sons 





i 53 East 10th St., New York. 


The N ation. 
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NEW AND FORTHCOMING BOOKS 





Young’s General Astronomy 


Revised Edition. By Professor C. A. Youne of Princeton University. Half 
leather. 630 pages. Illustrated. $2.75. 


Davis’s Physical Geography 


By Professor W. M. Davis of Harvard University. Half leather. 
pages. $1.25. 


428 


Correspondence Between Schiller and Goethe 


Edited by Joun G. Roperrson, Lector in the University of Strassburg, Ger- 
many. 210 pages. 80 cents. International Modern Language Series, 


Catherwood’s Heroes of the Middle West 


By Mary HaRTWELL CATHERWOOD. 141 pages. 50 cents. 


Hastings and Beach’s Physics 


By Professors Hastines and Bracu of Yale University. 


Gage’s Elements of Physics 


Revised Edition. By Atrrep P. Gags, Instructor in Physics in English 
High School, Boston. 381 pages. $1.12. 


Hoyt’s World’s Painters and Their Pictures 


By Deristue L. Hoyt of the Massachusetts Normal Art School. 


Bird World 


A Bird Book for Children. 
MANN. 214 pages. 60 cents. 


Wentworth and Hill’s Text-Book of Physics 
By G. A. WentwortH. 440 pages. $1.15. 


By J. H. Stickney, assisted by RaLpH Horr- 
Study and Story Nature Reader Series. 





Gibbon’s Memoirs 


Edited by Professor O.iver F. Emerson of Western Reserve University. 
Ixxv+279 pages. $1.10. Athenceum Press Series. 


The Poems of William Collins 


Edited by Professor WauTEeR C. Bronson of Brown University. Ixxxv+135 
pages. 9) cents. Atheneum Press Series. 


Deutsche Gedichte 


Selected and arranged by HerMANN MvuELLER, Principal of the Rhode 
Island School of Languages. 71 pages. 40 cents. International Modern 
Language Series. 


Byrd’s Laboratory Manual in Astronomy 
By Mary E. Byrp, Director of the Observatory, Smith College. 


Moulton’s Preparatory Latin Composition 


By F. P. Movtron, Teacher of Latin in the Hartford High School. With 
revision and editorial assistance by Wi.L1aM C, CoLLar, Head-Master in 
the Roxbury Latin School, Boston. 142 pages: 80 cents. 


PREPARATORY LATIN COMPOSITION, including a Systematic Drill 
in Syntax. (Complete Edition.) Cloth. $1.00. 


Part Il. A Systematic Drill in Syntax. Paper. 


Cooper’s Last of the Mohicans 
Edited by Joun B. Dunsar, Instructor in English in the Boys’ High School, 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 512 pages. 60 cents. Standard English Classics Series. 
Hempl’s Easiest German Reading for Learners, Young 
or Old. By Georce Hempt, Professor of English Philology and General 
Linguistics in the University of Michigan. 82 pages. 40 cents. 


Fassett’s Colonial Life in New Hampshire 
By James H. Fasserr, Superintendent of Schools, Nashua, N. H. 


57 pages. 25 cents. 





A Descriptive Circular of the above-named books sent, postpaid,on application. 


GINN & COMPANY, Publishers, 


NEW YORK. 


CHICAGO. LONDON. 








LONGMANS, GREEN, & C0.’S NEW BOOKS 


Lectures on the National Gallery. 


By Professor J. PAUL RicsterR. With 20 full page Plates and 7 Illus- 
trations in the Text. Crown 4to, pp. x-67, gilt top, $3 00. 
Contents :—I. The Paintings of the Fourteenth Century—II. The Origin 

of ie Venetian School of Painting, Giovanni Bellini—III. Sandro Botticelli 

an 8 School. 


Memories of an Old Collector. 


By Count MicHakL TyskIEwicz. Translated from the French by 
Mrs. ANDREW LANG. With 9 Plates. Crown 8vo, $1 75. 


The * Notes et Souvenirs d'un Vieux Collectionneur appeared originally 
in the Revue Archéologique and have since been published as a brochure by 
M. 8. Reinach (Ernest Leroux). The book contains the author's reminis- 
cences of his favorite pursuit, with numerous anecdotes bearing on his trans- 
actions with dealers and others from 1860 till his death in November, 1897. 
The last article deals with the question of the forgeries of antiques. 


Old Violins. 


By the Rev. H. R. Hawets. With Plates. 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 
$2.25 net. (The Collector Series.) 


This new volume of ‘* The Collector Series,’ by the author of “* Music and 
Morals "’ (assisted by Mr, Arthur Hill, of the famous Bond Street firm), con- 
tains chapters on Violin Genesis, Violin Constitution, Violins at Brescia, 
at Cremona, in Germany, in France, in England; Violin Varnish, Strings, 
Bows; Violin Tarisio, Violins at Mirecourt, Mittenwald, and Markneukirchen; 
Violin Treatment; Violin Dealers, Collectors, and Amateurs, A Dictionary of 
Violin Makers is added. 


Pitt: Some Chapters of His Life and Times 


By the Rignt Hon, Epwarp Gipson, Lord Asssourng, Lord 
—— of Ireland. With 11 Portraits. 8vo, pp. xiv.-305, gilt 
top, #6. 00. 


“|. the Lord Chancellor writes with much authority and Srequentiy with the 
ald of letters hitherto unpublished, He has access to manuscripts In the pos- 
session of the Stanhope, Pretyman, and Bolton families, and has made use of others 
in the British Museum and the public offices at Dublin, while from various sources, 
mostly private, he has cocgred materials for eleven excellent portraits, including a 
captivating miniature of Eleanor Eden, whom, at one time, Pitt seemed to be on the 
Commercial, Buffalo, N. Y. 


point of marrying.” — 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 








Men and Movementsin the English Church 


By the Rev. ARTHUR RoGeERs, Central Falls, Rhode {sland. With four 
Photogravure Portraits. Crown 8vo, gilt top, $1.50. 


Conrents:—The Need of a Revival—John Henry Newman—Dr. — 
John Keble—Arnold of Rugby—Robertson of Brighton—Archbishop Tait— 
Dean Stanley—Bishop Wilberforce-—Frederick Denison Maurice—Charles 
Kingsley—Conclusion: Lightfoot and Church. 


Some Aspects of Primitive Church Life. 


By WILLIAM BriGut, D.D., Canon of Christ Church, and Regius Pro- 
fessor of Ecclesiastical History in the University of Oxford. 
Crown 8vo, $1.75. 


My Inner Life: 
BEING A CHAPTER IN PERSONAL EVOLUTION. 


By Joun Beatrie Crozier Author of ‘Civilization and Progress,” 
etc. 8vo, pp xix.-562, $4.50. 


“ The personal part of this work consists in an account of the experiences of his 
life that led up to or attended the various phases of belief through which he has 
passed, and an account of the men and the books he has been influenced by. The im- 

ersonal as of it consists in showing (1) where the Ideal can still be found, both in 

he World and in the Human Mind, even when a materialistic basis of thought is ad- 
mitted ; (2) the differences between the metaphysician’s way of looking at the world 
and the way of the poetic thinkers as represented by Bacon, Goethe, Emerson, Car- 
lyle, ete., and what hangs on that difference so far as the future of thought is con- 
cerned ; (3) how much of the pre-Darwinian thought can still be harmoniously united 
with etme pee § thought; (4) the various devices for getting the Ideal, resorted to by 
ancient and modern thinkers, ete.”—Daily Chronicle. 
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Senator Frye’s account in the Tribune 
of the “negotiation” of the Peace Com- 
missioners in Paris shows that he evi- 
dently has not much idea how it will 
look to civilized men. ‘Negotiations’ 
of this sort have been familiar to all 
highwaymen and burglars since the 
practice of robbery began. The burglar 
gets somehow into the citizen's bed- 
chamber and wakes him up and asks for 





his money. The citizen says he has no | ,,. . : s ae 
tifying the treaty had disappeared. Now | coche Gey: eeeiieeamesnemmn euieet whial 
Democratic 


money. Then “negotiation” continues. 
The citizen admits, on being pressed, 
that he has some, but very little, mo- 
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| it, a few days ago. 


| sition could be made. 


| tone taken 





That there would be no organized 
Democratic opposition to the ratification 
of the treaty of peace with Spain, was 
certain after Mr. Bryan advised against 
He advised against 
it, of course, only after he had found out 
at Washington that no effective oppo- 
The same truth 

in the higher 
by the President in his 
speeches in the South. His last linger- 
ing doubts about our duty to hold all 
we had seized had disappeared—which 
clearly meant, to those versed in the 
workings of the Executive mind, that 


was also made evident 


| his last doubts about the Senate's ra- 


| comes 


ney. He is requested to indicate where | 


it is. He declines to tell. 
that he must see that his visit has not 
been made for mere pleasure, that its 
object is the acquisition of wealth, and 
he requests him to think more delibe- 
rately over his refusal to say where the 
money is. The citizen considers the 
matter, and states the reasons for 
his unwillingness, in good logical form. 
The robber is still not convinced, and 
asks the citizen whether he is aware that 
further persistence in his refusal will be 
followed by the presentation of an ‘“‘ul- 
timatum.” The citizen asks whether no 
modification of his demands is possible. 
The robber says not, but adds that his 
patience is becoming rapidly exhausted, 
and produces a revolver which he in- 
forms the citizen is in his business 
called an “ultimatum,” and will be used 
on the citizen’s person in case of fur- 
ther delay. The citizen then tells where 
the money is, and a treaty of peace is 
signed. The “negotiations” in highway 
robbery or the “holding up” of a train 
follow substantially the same course. 
They are always closed by the presenta- 


tion of an irresistible “ultimatum.” It | 


is probably owing to this resemblance 
to the criminal offence of extortion un- 
der threats that it is not the custom of 
civilized nations to present ultimatums 
personally, especially when it is well 
known that the wretched enemy cannot 
resist. Ultimatums are usually written 
in dispatches. Civilized people usually 
try to avoid the spectacle of a vanquish- 
ed enemy’s squirming or weeping over 


his own or his country’s humiliation. | 


Modern negotiations are supposed to 
have something “mutual” in them, some 
possibility of give-and-take. If there is 


The robber | 
is firm with him. He points out to him | 


Mr. Clark Howell, 
National Committeeman from Georgia, 
to declare, after conferring with politi- 
cal leaders of both parties at Washing- 
ton, that the treaty is as good as rati- 
fied already; that the Democrats who 
thought it their duty to vote against 
it had changed their minds, and that 
there will practically be no opposition at 
all. There will be, however, asserts Mr. 
Howell, a determined effort to pass a 
resolution concurrent with the treaty 
and similar to the Cuban resolution, on 
the basis of which we went to war—a 
resolution, that is, reciting our purpose 
to give the Filipinos a free and indepen- 
dent government. Around this resolu- 


| tion it is expected that the anti-expan- 
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no give-and-take in them, and they are | 
sure to be followed by an “ultimatum,” 
they are called, not “negotiations,” but 
extortion. But it is pleasant to remem- 
ber that we can “lick” any one who finds 
fault with our manners, 





sion sentiment will rally which other- 
wise would have gone against the treaty 
itself. 


This programme does not, it seems to 
us, promise to be fruitful. In the first 
place, it is, in so far, playing into the 
hands of the expansionists. It is a part 
of the address with which Mr. McKin- 
ley and his managers have conducted 
their case, that they have represented 
the treaty as really settling nothing 
about the Philippines. It only “eli- 
minates” Spain, they have said, and af- 
terwards Congress can do what it pleas- 
es. In other words, after doing the ac- 
tual expanding, you can pass as many 
anti-expansionist resolutions as you 
please. The President has no objection 
to a pious vow in favor of giving the 
Filipinos self-government when they are 
“fit” for it. If he is to be the one to de- 
termine when they are fit, that is all he 
cares to know. Meanwhile he can go on 
with a military government, and can so 
radically change the status and relations 


— 











of the islands that any other solution | 


than retaining them for ever will appear 


more and more impossible. And why do | 


the Democrats limit their resolution to 
the Philippines? Why not apply their 


principles to Porto Rico as well? Is it | 
only westward that they are opposed to | rican taxpayer bow his neck to heavier 


expanding, and only to the Malays that 
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they wish to secure a free and indepen- 
dent government? These questions sug- 
gest a moral as well as political weak- 
ness in this proposed Democratic reso- 
lution; and as Mr. Howell admits that 
many Democratic Congressmen will not 
vote even for that, the chances of their 
accomplishing anything of value in that 
way seem small indeed. 





In some observations which 
tensibly in support of Col. Roosevelt's 
of 


are O8- 


views as to the proper government 
our new possessions, the 7ribune says: 
“The final character of our 


depends on the people, not on the 
No Administration makes the 


colonial rule 
President. 
spolle sys- 
Presidents with varying force contend, and 
the public opinion which encourages or dis- 
ecourages thein in resisting spoilsmen. The 


President may devise the best civil-service 
system imaginable for the new possessions 
but it will not solve the problem unless 
American public opinion makes it diseredit- 
able and dangerous for politicians to try to 
make the colonial service a perquisite.” 


Why does not the final character depend 
upon the President? He is to make the 
appointments, is he not? If he submits 
to the popular pressure of the spoils 
system, how do you go about it to reach 
the conclusion that the people are re- 
sponsible for his weakness? Did the 
people decree, they elected Mc- 
Kinley, that as President he should make 
only such appointments as Quay and 
Hanna and Platt approved? How can 
the politicians succeed in making the 
colonial service a perquisite unless Mc- 
Kinley consents to it? Have you seen 
any sign that the people do not approve, 
heartily and unanimously, the selection 
of Gen. Wood and Gen. Ludlow, and can 
you see any sign that they will refuse 
to give like approval to every other first- 
rate appointment that he may make? 
Why do you put upon “the people” a 
responsibility which belongs entirely to 
the President? The people pay him 
$50,000 a year to bear this responsibility 
for them, and if he refuses to bear it, 
and throws it back upon them, he should 
not take the place. 


when 


The report of the minority of the 
Committee on Military Affairs against 
the increase of the regular army to 
100,000 men is a strong document, and 
furnishes ground upon which all op- 
ponents of the mad rush for Imperialism 
can safely stand. This army will cost 
the American people $150,000,000. We 
are now paying $140,000,000 for pen- 
sions. So our military outlay, if the 
new army bill passes, will be $290,000,000, 
which is larger than the military charge 
of any European Power. This new 
charge cannot be met by the present re 
venues of the country. Shall the Ame- 


burdens in order to bestow upon the 


AG 
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Filipinos, by powder and ball, a gov- 
ernment which they do not want? This 


is the real question involved in the 


pending army Dill. 





A recent order of the War Department 
discharging a major, a captain, and a 
first lieutenant of one of the United 
States volunteer regiments for ineffi- 
ciency furnishes an excellent example of 
what may be expected to recur often if 
the Hull bill for the reorganization of 
the army is allowed to pass in its pre- 
sent form. These three officers of the 
ten so-called immune regiments were 
appointed by the President early last 
summer, together with 427 other oflfi- 
cers, of whom not more than fifteen were 
regular army men, the others being with- 
out special military fitness and experi- 
ence. Asa result, the condition of these 
regiments has given rise to one scandal 
after another. The two stationed at or 
near Santiago have been so totally lack- 
ing in discipline and efficiency that Gen. 
Wood was forced to send for a regular 
regiment to keep them in order and to 
do their work, while protesting against 
their retention in the service. Of the 
First Regiment a regular army officer 
reported in October that “150 men were 
sick and 11 officers, of whom over 80 
have malarial fever’; that the “Colonel, 
Lieutenant-Colonel, one Major, and the 
Adjutant, are sick’; and that as regards 
discipline, the “state of affairs is deplor- 
able; no control of the men is had by 
their officers.” He furnishes also some 
almost incredible instances of lawless- 
ness and debauchery in a long report to 
the War Department. Yet, in the face 
of such instances as these, the chairman 
of the House military committee ig 
pressing a bill which will create at once 
1,500 vacancies in the grade of lieuten- 
ant, with no provision whatever that 
the appointees to these places shall be 
any more competent than the three of- 
ficers above mentioned. After wearing 
the uniform of the United States and 
drawing unearned pay for five months, 
the latter have been returned to civil 
life by a military board which found 
them totally incompetent to perform 
their duties. 


Gen. Miles did not hesitate to tell 
some plain truths in his testimony be- 
fore the War Investigating Commission 
on December 21, and in the very short 
time allotted to his examination he 
placed the inefficiency of various staff 
departments beyond all doubt. We have 
had all sorts of contradictory testimony 
as to the medical supplies of Gen. Shaf- 
ter’s army, but Gen. Miles has settled for 
all time the question as to the accounta- 
bility for the shortage. ‘There was at no 
time a sufficient medical supply,” either 
of men or materials, was his summing 
up of the situation, and his statement 
that to Gen, Shafter alone was left the 








proper loading of the transports, places 
the responsibility fairly and squarely 
upon the latter for the loss of the four 
soldiers of the Thirty-third Michigan 
Regiment, among others, who died be- 
cause of “lack of medicines,” and for the 
total giving out of the supply within 
fourteen days after reaching Cuba. Gen. 
Ludlow, the new Military Governor of 
Havana, according to Gen. Miles, has to 
answer for the lack of any proper boats 
for disembarking the army on its ar- 
rival off Siboney, he having been sent 
to several places to collect a proper 
equipment. The Quartermaster’s and 
Commissary’s departments also came in 
for sharp criticism from the command- 
ing general, and his account of the 
“embalmed beef” furnished to his troops, 
“which I had expected you gentlemen 
{of the Commission] to get on to,” may 
furnish another reason for the rapid 
physical deterioration of the army, as 
well as the clue to one of the worst 
outrages committed or permitted by the 
War Department at the expense of the 
soldiers of the United States. 





Senator Hanna, it appears, is opposed 
to the increase of the navy which has 
received the sanction of the Department. 
He thinks that we have ships enough 
now, either afloat or under contract, to 
meet our probable needs, and that the 
science of naval architecture is in such 
a changing and fluid state that the ship» 
we build now may be obsolete almost 
as soon as they are finished. If Mr. 
Hanna should add to these reasons for 
going slow the further one that we are 
actually facing a deficit, and that we 
shall not be able to pay for new ships 
without devising new taxes, he would 
supply a more convincing argument to 
his colleagues, and would divulge the 
reason which has most weight in his own 
mind. As surely as the seasons come 
and go, the surplus in the Treasury will 
vanish, and then political troubles will 
begin. Economies can be practised more 
easily in not building new ships than in 
any other way. 





A correspondent engaged in the hard- 
ware trade calls our attention to the Cu- 
ban duties on cutlery and to those of 
the United States on the same articles. 
On ordinary pocket-knives, costing $4 
per dozen, the American rate is $4 per 
dozen. The Cuban rate is 20 cents per 
dozen. “Comment seems unnecessary,” 
our correspondent adds. We think, on 
the other hand, that comment is very 
necessary. We think that a Trust is 
needed to enable our manufacturers to 
undersell the British in Cuba by charg- 
ing double the value of the goods to do- 
mestic copsumers. Perhaps such a Trust 
already exists. The multiplication of the 
octopus tribe is so rapid nowadays that 
it is impossible to keep track of them. 
It will only be necessary, after a little, 





to find out what trades are susceptible 
of combination and monopoly and what 
are nct. Then a catalogue of the Trusts 
can be made with unfailing certainty. 





The United States Senate on Tuesday 
week ratified a bargain which was made 
by one of its members three years ago 
for the gift of an important Federal of- 
fice in exchange for a vote and “influ- - 
ence” for McKinley in the Republican 
national convention of 1896. A. T. Wim- 
berly was confirmed as Collector of the 
Port of New Orleans on the 20th of De- 
cember, 1898, because Mark Hanna, in 
the winter of 1895-’96, promised bim this 
reward if Wimberly would vote for Mc- 
Kinley instead of Reed at St. Louis the 
next summer, and if McKinley should 
be elected President. The agreement has 
been carried out, despite earnest protests 
by reputable Republicans of Louisiana, 
who showed that Wimberly had no com- 
mercial or social standing; that he had 
twice been removed from office under 
charges, once for conspiring to sell the 
Republican vote in the Louisiana Legis- 
lature to the lottery company—-a charge 
which Wimberly confessed was true; 
that he had obtained money under false 
pretences; and that he was part owner 
of one of the lowest “dives” in New 
Orleans. All this counted for nothing 
against the fact that the President’s 
personal representative had promised 
Wimberly the collectorship for his share 
in nominating McKinley in 1896, and 
the consideration that promises made 
three years ago must _be kept if the 
Wimberlys are to take any stock in the 
similar agreements which within a year 
must be made for the convention of 1900. 





The appointment of such a man to 
the most important Federal office in the 
metropolis of Louisiana illustrates very 
clearly why the Republican party is no- 
thing more than a close corporation for 
electing delegates and securing “plums” 
in exchange, not only in Louisiana but 
throughout the South—for the same sys- 
tem prevails in all parts of that section. 
The incumbent of the chief Federal of- 
fice in South Carolina has just slapped 
the business community of Charleston 
in the face. For eighteen years William 
E. Milligan has held a responsible posi- 
tion in the custom-house, which he has 
filled so satisfactorily under five collec- 
tors that the two Democrats among them 
retained him, although he is a Republi- 
can. Last week Collector Tolbert remov- 
ed Milligan, without assigning any rea- 
son, and appointed in his place a negro 
politician from another part of the State, 
who is without a particle of experience 
or any known fitness for the place. 
When asked for an explanation, the Col- 
lector “emphatically said that the public 
had nothing to do with the appoint- 
ment; that he did not care what the 
people thought, as long as he drew his 
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salary, conducted the office as he thought 
best, and to the approval of the authori- 
ties at Washington.” The office in ques- 
tion is under the civil-service rules, 
which forbid a removal without the as- 
signment of a reason and without .an 
opportunity for defence, so that it is 
possible the wrong may be righted. 


| 





The South is behaving sensibly in the 
matter of what the nation may prop- 
erly do for the ex-Confederate soldiers. 
President McKinley’s suggestion that the 
graves of the men who died in behalf of 
the South ought to be cared for as well 
as those of the men who died for the 
Union, is universally commended in that 
part of the country, as it has been with 
almost equal unanimity in the North. 
But the proposition brought forward by 
an unrepresentative Southern man in the 
Senate and by a Southerner of no par- 
ticular consequence in the House, that 
the surviving Confederates be put upon 
an equality with the Union veterans on 
the pension roll, does not arouse enthu- 
siasm in the South. The Richmond (Va.) 
Dispatch says that it “cannot approve the 
course of those Southern members of 
Congress who have made moves looking 
to Federal aid for disabled Confederate 
soldiers”; that ‘they mean well, but err 
in judgment”; and that, if anything is 
to be done in this direction, it is for the 
President, his Grand Army associates, 
and the North generally, to take action 
in the matter. The Greenville (S. C.) 
News is still more emphatic. “The pro- 
position that the Government shall take | 
care of the Confederate disabled and 
aged is going too far,” it says, and it 
adds: 
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bag rule, 28,000 negroes in his county 
confronted 5,000 whites, who for twenty- 
eight years “have upheld the banner 
of white supremacy and civilization’; 
that since then 1,000 of its white inhabi- 
tants have moved away, in order to 
avoid what they deemed the inevitable; 
“but 4,000 white people still remain, 
both Populists and Democrats, and with 
locked shields still remain holding the 
fort and looking to you for relief.” 





Col. Roosevelt made a very nice dis- 
tinction—so nice, in fact, that it is ex- 
tremely difficult for the average politi- 
cian to draw it—in his speech on Thurs- 
day evening at the New England Socie- 
ty’s dinner, when he said: “I trust it is 
not necessary for me to say that when 


I mean practical methods I do not mean 


foul methods. I have never regarded 


practical politics, for instance, as being | 


the politics of foulness. I think they 
are unpractical in the long run.” This 
is in line with all the new Governor’s 
utterances, both during the campaign 
and since election. It is also in line with 
his entire public career, for in every- 
thing that he has said and done he has 
held the unvarying position that all poli- 
tical rascals look alike to him, whether 
they be marked with Republican or 
Democratic labels. He is clearly going 
to put in operation in the government 
of this State his ideas of practical poli- 
tics without foulness. 


be allied to foulness. The sad fate of 


| Gov. Black is likely to exert a restrain- 


| ing influence upon all persons inclined 


“For our living we should ask no favors. 
It is our duty and should be our privilege to | 
care for them. We are rich enough and 
strong enough to do it. It would be dis- 
graceful for us to allow the Government to 
care for our veterans, however good its will 
might be. The South can take care of its 
veterans and w’'ll do it. We hope every 
Southern representative and Senator in Con- 
gress will vote against every proposition to 
admit Southern veterans to national soldiers’ 
homes.”’ 





Alabama is going to follow the ex- 
ample of Mississippi, South Carolina, | 
and Louisiana by practically disfran- 
chising the negro. The Governor has 
just signed a bill passed by the Legis- 
lature for the election of a convention 
to make a new Constitution for the | 
State. There are various things in the 
present instrument, framed nearly a 
quarter of a century ago, which need to | 
be changed to adapt it to new condi- 
tions; but the chief motive for calling 
a convention is to devise a scheme for 
eliminating the colored vote under the | 
forms of law. The most effective speech 
made for the measure in either branch 
of the Legislature was by the represen- 
tative from Lowndes County, a white | 
Democrat living in the heart of the. 
“black belt,” who pointed out that, when | 
the State was “redeemed” fsom carpet- ! 





to take this step. 


Quay has decided that audacity is his 


only safety. The election of a United 
States Senator by the Pennsylvania Le- 


_gislature will not take place until some 
| days after the 7th of January, when his 
case is to come before the Supreme 
| Court on the appeal carried to that tri- 


bunal on technical grounds. Of course, 


every consideration of propriety, and | 
even of decency, demands that no action | 


shall be taken by the Republican mem- 
bers of the Legislature which will com- 


| mit them, until after a decision by the 


court which shall vindicate the boss 


he controlled. But the only sure way of 


' tying up doubtful Republican members 


is by holding a party caucus before the 
case comes up in court. So Quay has 
given orders that the caucus shall meet 


'at Harrisburg on the 3d of January, or 


four days before the time set for the 
hearing. In other words, as the Phila- 
delphia Ledger puts it, “the Republican 
Senators and Representatives are to be 
instructed by Mr. Quay to nominate him 


to the great office of Senator of the Unit- » 





! 


It will be inte- , 
| resting to notice what members of his 
party will separate themselves from him | 
in this experiment, thus taking the posi- , 
tion that really practical politics must | 


from the charge of stealing public funds | 
| deposited in the Philadelphia bank which 
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ed States at a time when he is under in- 
dictment for conspiracy with others to 
improperly use the moneys of the Stale 
and while he is endeavoring by legal 
technicality and device to avoid the op- 
portunity given him to prove his inno 
ceney.” 


we ee -_— 


It is reported from Des Moines, lowa, 
that at a conference of Democratic lead- 
ers of that State on December 20, it was 
decided to drop the issue of 16 to 1 in 
the next campaign, and, while endors- 
ing the Chicago platform generally, to 
declare that it was only tentative as 
regards the money question. This deci- 
sion is in accord with that which ex- 
Gov. Boies reached a year ago. He 
said then that the ratio of 16 to 1 was 
impossible. The Iowa Democrats did 
not agree with him then, but they have 
followed him a little later. Probably 
Mr. Boies is now opposed to any ratio, 
and probably the lowa Democrats will 
be ready to drop the silver issue alto- 
gether, as Mr. Bryan seems inclined to, 
before the campaign of 1900 comes on. 
This education of the enemy is probably 
due to the Republicans of Iowa, who 
made the issue of the last campaign on 
the gold standard without qualification 
or apology. And this splendid example 
was the result in large measure of the 
intelligence and pluck of Gov. Leslie 
M. Shaw, who has proved himself a party 
leader of the old and honored type— 
men who frame policies for the country, 
instead of following what they conceive 
to be the drift of the majority. 





Some voices are heard in Spain speak- 
ing words of truth and soberness. A dis- 
tinguished Spanish scientist, Sefior Fe- 
derico Rubio, addressed a communica- 
tion to the Liberal a little time ago, in 
which he spared no words in denuncia- 
tion of the incompetency and corruption 
of the Spanish Government. He said that 
he had travelled extensively in Europe 
and America, and had studied the poli- 
tics of the leading civilized nations, and 
nowhere, he averred, are “the elections so 
fraudulent, the boss system (caciquismo) 
so deeply rooted, the courts so venal, the 
law so little respected, or the adminis- 
tration so bad” as in Spain. Sefior Rubio 
scattered to the winds the excuses made, 
in particular by the navy officials. Their 
ships, forsooth, had not their proper ar- 
mament, and were otherwise in bad con- 
dition. Well, whose fault was it? That 
of the very officers who were now mak- 
ing such a clamor, but who for years 
had been idling about the departments, 
squandering the public funds, and pre- 
paring certain defeat for the navy. All 
that Spain had done was to demonstrate 
to the world the total incompetence and 
rottenness of her public service in all its 
branches. And the very politicians who 
had brought all these woes upon their 
country, were proposing to go on with 
their scheming and corrupt government. 
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THE CONSCRIPTION. 

The Economist, perhaps the soberest 
and most thoughtful of the English 
newspapers, has an article on the Con- 
tinental armaments which no civilized 
man can read without a shudder. The 
writer calls attention to the steady and 
enormous increase in the armies and 
navies of Europe. Within the present 
year an immense addition to the armies 
of both Germany and Russia is pro- 
posed. There is always some weak 
point which has to be strengthened, 
some designing neighbor whose force 
has to be equalled. We can all remem- 
ber here when Lodge used to warn us 
of the danger we ran from England’s 
occupation of Halifax. But more alarm- 
ing than the increase of force is, the 
Kconomist says, the increasing power 
and importance of what is called ‘the 
general staff’’—that is, the small group 
of officers who are in control of each 
army, and arrogate to themselves ex- 
clusive knowledge of what force and 
what measures are necessary for the de- 
fence of the country, and begin to treat 
the civil power with a certain contempt. 
Illustrations of this are best seen in 
France in the Dreyfus affair, but they 
may be found everywhere. In Germany, 
popular liberty has already been prac- 
tically suppressed by the military power. 
The Economist says: 

“The staffs are perpetually advising for 
sound reasons increases in the proportion of 
artillery and cavalry, both of them very ex- 
pensive arms; .they ask for new barracks 
or fortifications, and they suggest improve- 
ments in diet and equipment. More officers, 
too, and non-commissioned officers are need- 
ed for more men; short service implies 
strenuous work, which soon exhausts equip- 
ments; and behind all these sources of an 
outlay which bewilders the Treasuries, there 
is another, sometimes more expensive than 
all. Scientific discovery never ceases: some 
one is always inventing more rapid cannon, 
or machine-guns which will pour more bul- 
lets, or a rifle which will fire fifteen shots 
while the old ones fired twelve; and the mo- 
ment the new weapons are proved and tested 
satisfactorily, they have to be accepted. If 
not, the Power which does accept them may 
master the whole Continent, for soldiers, 
however brave, will not stand to be shot 
down in masses by superior machines, to 
which their own machines can make no ade- 
quate reply. The Dervishes are among the 
bravest men in the world, but the slaughter 
caused by British Maxims and rifles cowed 
even them, and European soldiers in this 
respect are not more stanch than Arabs. 
There seems, indeed, to be no limit to the 
expenditure except the positive exhaustion of 
the Treasuries; and if these huge armies are 
determined to spend all revenue upon their 
own organization, that may be a long way 
off yet, for, though economists suspect, they 
do not yet know, where the productive limit 
of taxation is,"’ 

The writer adds that in his belief 
the peace proposals of the Czar will be 
more seriously discussed at the coming 
conference than most people imagine, 
and that a vigorous effort in the direc- 
tion of disarmament may result from it. 
But he alleges that the military party 
in every country are thinking and talk- 
ing of another remedy than disarma- 
ment, and that is the very characteris- 
tic one of forcing on a decisive war 





ing that it would settle all pending 
questions for one or two generations, 
and put every nation in its proper place 
for an indefinite period, as the long 
war with Napoleon did. Then, too, it 
wouid, they think, cause such slaughter 
as to put an end for the moment to that 
pressure of population (in all modern 
states except France) on the resources 
of the country which keeps up an in- 
cessant struggle for colonies all over | 
the world. It must be observed, how- 
ever, that the nation which has least 
need of colonies is to-day the most eager 
for a fight, and some slaughter—name- 
ly, our own. We have no pressure of 
population, no encroaching neighbors, 
and no “general staff,” and yet there! 
is no nation so desirous of a “‘set-to” 
with somebody as ours. This must be 
rather puzzling for the publicists and 
disheartening for the home missionaries. 
There is an instryctive passage in | 
Taine’s ‘Régime Moderne’ (in his ‘Ori- 
gines de la France Contemporaine’) on 
the conscription, which was first intro- 
duced by Napoleon, and has since been 
adopted by all the European Powers ex- 
cept England. Numerous as were the 
wars before his time, this mode of rais- 
ing an army was not thought of, and 
Taine points out powerfully how much 
more injurious to our civilization the 
present system is than the old one was. 
The old system drew off for military 
service only those men who had no regu- 
lar occupation, who had, in some way, 
broken with society and disliked regu- 
lar industry, and for whom the ordinary 
working of civil life supplied no disci- 
pline. The absorption of this class in 
a voluntarily enlisted army is a positive 
gain to any community, as it may be 
said to drain off the peccant humors 
from the body politic. The men whom 
it can best spare selgct themselves with- 
out trouble for what ought to be the 
meanest office in any state after that 
of the public executioner, the killing of 
public enemies. Under the conscription, 
the best as well as the worst young men 
are remorselessly seized, taken away 
from useful occupations, and ‘compelled 
to pass the flower of their years with 
the scum of the population, learning an 
odious trade which they mean to drop 
as soon as they recover their free- 
dom. The successful attempt made in 
our late war to persuade doctors, law- 
yers, and merchants that it was a glo- 
rious thing to serve in the ranks at 
$13 a month, killing people who had 
never injured you, under orders from the 
politicians, at a moment when, accord- 
ing to all reports, the souls of the Con- 
tinental youth are, after ample trial, 
turning from the business with disgust, 
is one of the most curious episodes of 








| the nineteenth century. 


THE CLAYTON-BULWER TRHATY. 
It is reported that Sir Julian Paunce- 





which would be so bloody and exhaust- | fote has received instructions from Lord 


Salisbury to negotiate with Secretary 
Hay for the abrogation or modification 
of the Ciayton-Bulwer treaty. This news 
may be premature, but, being in accord 
with the outgivings of influential organs 
of English public opinion, we may as- 
sume that there is considerable founda- 
tion for it. We have held heretofore 
that the treaty was a good thing for 


| both countries, and we still hold to that 


opinion; but if both countries agree in 
good temper to change or repeal it, of 
course no objection can be found to such 
procedure. Nevertheless, the principles 
upon which the treaty is based ought to 
be preserved, and no doubt will be. The 
reason for such a treaty is that the open- 
ing of a passage for ships between the 
two great oceans saves about fifteen 
thousand miles of navigation to the com- 


| merce which has occasion to use it. The 


exclusive possession of such a route by 
one country would give it an advan- 
tage in competitive traffic that would 
amount to a monopoly, which other na- 
tions could not endure. It would be an 
unfair advantage, and would lead either 
to the construction of a second canal, or, 
perhaps, to war for the possession and 
use of the first one. 


To avoid these contingencies the 
Clayton-Bulwer treaty was negotiated. 
It pledged the governments of the Unit- 
ed States and Great Britain never to 
acquire or maintain for themselves ex- 
clusive control over a ship canal through 
Central America, or to erect or maintain 
any fortifications commanding the same, 
or in the vicinity thereof, or occupy, or 
fortify, or colonize, or assume or exer- 
cise any dominion over Nicaragua, Costa 
Rica, the Mosquito coast, or any part of 
Central America; or to assume or exer- 
cise dominion over the same, or take ad- 
vantage of any intimacy, or use any al- 
liance, connection, or influence that 
either may possess with any state or 
government through whose territory the 
said canal may pass, for the purpose of 
acquiring or holding, directiy or indi- 
rectly, for the citizens or subjects of the 
one any rights or advantages in regard 
to commerce or navigation through the 
said canal which shall not be offered on 
the same terms to the citizens or sub- 
jects of the other. The treaty also pledg- 
ed the two countries to guarantee the 
neutrality of such canal, and to permit 
its use on terms of equality by all na- 
tions, and to use their influence to secure 
the adhesion of other nations to the 
principles of said treaty. 

It is understood that all that Great 
Britain desires is that the neutrality of 
the canal shall be guaranteed and its 
use for commercial purposes secured to 
all nations. Probably she will offer the 
text of the Suez Canal convention as a 
model for a new arrangement respecting 
that. of Nicaragua. The Suez Canal, al- 
though controlled by Great Britain as 
the administrator of Egypt and as the 
owner of a very large, if not a ma- 
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jority, interest in its shares, is neutraliz- 


ed by an agreement of all the Powers 
which have made themselves parties to 
it, or may hereafter choose to make 
themselves parties to it. By this agree- 
ment the canal is open in time of war 
as well as in time of peace, on equal 
terms, to every vessel of commerce or 
of war, without distinction of flag, and is 
not liable to blockade. The canal itself 
in time of war is declared to be in the 
nature of a neutral port. During our 
recent war with Spain the Spanish war- 
ships were allowed to pass through it, 
and ours would have been allowed to 
follow them if there had been occasion. 
If Great Britain offers the text of the 
Suez convention as a substitute for the 
Clayton-Bulwer treaty, we shall prob- 
ably object to the clause which allows 
its free use in time of war. There is 
no reason why we should so object, but 
the public mind is somewhat clouded 
by the spectacle of the Oregon’s journey 
around Cape Horn, and will probably in- 
sist that we shall have the exclusive 
right to send fighting ships through the 
canal (if we own it) in time of war. The 
fact that this is a barren right unless 
we control the sea at both ends of the 
canal is lost sight of at the moment by 
us, but is evidently not lost sight of 


by Great Britain, since it is intimated | 


that she will not insist upon the right 
to send her war-ships through it in case 
of war with us. As we could disable the 
canal at any moment and trap any of her 
ships that might be in it, she would not 
be likely to make active use of it in time 
of war with us even if she had the right 
to do so guaranteed by treaty. So she is 
not giving up anything valuable if she 
gives up that claim. 

It is to be hoped, from all accounts, 
that a friendly negotiation on this sub- 
ject is about to take place. A great deal 
of ignorance and prejudice will be clear- 
ed out of the way by it, and the people 
of the United States will thus be enabled 
to take a calmer view of the question 
of building the canal than they can take 
at present. When all other obstacles are 
removed, we shall be better able to 
weigh and estimate those with which 
Nature herself has surrounded the un- 
dertaking. 


SHAFTER AND WELLINGTON. 


We think too highly of Gen. Shafter 
to affront him by comparing him, as a 
General, with any such “back number” 
as Wellington; but there are some cu- 
rious analogies between the latter’s first 
military expedition to Portugal in 1808 
and Shafter’s to Santiago in 1898. Both 
consisted of about 20,000 men, and both 
sailed to expel a foreign army from a 
country which it was oppressing. Wel- 





lington counted upon the sympathy and | 


coépération of the Portuguese as Shafter 
did upon the Cubans, and both found 
themselves leaning on a broken reed. 
Both Generals were superseded in com- 


| Gen. Shafter another. 





mand, just after having fought a battle, 


by the arrival of a superior officer. The 
subsequent operations and negotiations 
led in each case to a vast amount of 
complaint and recrimination. Wellington 
was accused of having needlessly and 
rashly risked his force, as Shafter was 
There were charges of inefficiency 
brought against the British commissa- 
riat in 1808, just as there were against 
the American in 1898. The historical 
parallel might, in fact, be pursued into 
many more details. 

In one point, however, it fails. In 
Wellington’s case a military court of in- 
quiry was promptly ordered to sift the 
whole matter to the bottom. It sat for 
weeks and months. Wellington was 
heard and cross-examined, and so were 
his superiors in command, Sir Harry 
Burrard and Sir Hew Dalrymple. Each 
of them was allowed to call witnesses. 
Each of them was allowed to confront 
and cross-examine the others. The result 
was that the whole truth was brought 
out. The charge and prejudice against 
Wellington were dispelled, and he was 
sent back to Portugal in chief command 
the next year to begin that wonderful 
series of campaigns which led him on 
from Talavera and Badajoz and Sala- 
manca to Waterloo. 


What has been our course in similar 
circumstances? We have had, instead of 
a court of inquiry, an investigating com- 
mittee unknown to military law. It was 
a body which (we say it without mean- 
ing offence) commanded the respect of 
the public neither by its personnel nor 
by its methods. It is notorious that the 
abler and better known men whom the 
President first invited to sit on the com- 
mittee declined to serve. They did so, 
we presume, from no lack of patriotism, 
but because they clearly perceived that 
an investigation so conducted could lead 
to nothing satisfactory. The committee 
has no power to compel witnesses to 
attend, nor to protect them for testimony 
given. Its cross-examinations have been 
farcical. It has never brought differing 
officers together before it in order to 
reconcile their evidence or to discover 
which one told the truth. The general 


| commanding has contradicted the offi- 


cers under him, and they him. The Sur- 
geon-General has said one thing and 
Commissary-Ge- 
neral Eagan is just aching to get at Gen. 


| Miles, and Adjt.-Gen. Corbin practically 


accuses him of lying. Meanwhile: the 


committee have sat helplessly by, and al- | 


lowed all this stream of accusation and 
rumor and insinuation to flow past them 
without making a single rational at- 
tempt to clarify its muddy waters. No 
wonder that the public have become 
wearied and disgusted with the whole 
wretched makeshift. 


The extraordinary thing is that the 


| statutes of the United States make full 


provision for just such inquiries, and 
prescribe the precise way in which they 
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It was said at the 
time that Mr. McKinley was obliged to 
take a haphazard and unauthorized com- 


are to be pursued. 


mittee because Congress was not in ses 
Nothing of the kind. 
1342 of the Revised Statutes, containing 


sion. Section 
the Articles of War, gives ample war 
rant and power for appointing exactly 
the kind of court of inquiry that 
so effective in Wellington's case 


was 
Arti 
cle 115 says that “a court of inquiry, 
to examine into the nature of any trans 
action of, or accusation or imputation 
against, officer or soldier, 
ordered by the President.” The next 
six articles specify the composition 
of the court; give it power to adminis- 
ter oaths and to compel attendance of 
witnesses, whom the parties accused are 
to be permitted to confront and cross 
examine; and provide for authenticat- 
ing the proceedings—describe, in short, 
the necessary machinery for a legal and 
searching inquiry into any subject af- 
fecting the well-being of the army or the 
honor and conduct of any officer. This 
is obviously the regular and accepted 
course which the President, if he wanted 
a real inquiry, should have followed. It 
is the course which the dragging and 
shuffling proceedings of the investigat- 
ing committee make 
than ever. 


any may be 


more imperative 

It is indeed incredible that army af- 
fairs can be left dangling at loose-ends 
as they now are. Some suggest a con- 
gressional committee of investigation, 
and a resolution to appoint one is now 
before the House committee on mili- 
tary affairs. Such a committee might 
easily be superior to the broken-backed 
affair still prolonging a useless exist 
ence; but the proper method, the exact 
method, is to have a military court of 
inquiry, such as the laws prescribe. If 
the President does not order it, it may 
be demanded by the commanding offl- 
cer or any “officer or soldier whose 
conduct is to be inquired into.’ We 
do not see how some of the men of 
high rank in the army can fail to de- 
mand such a court. As the case stands, 
more than one of them rests under griev- 
ous imputations. These they might be 
able to dissipate if brought face to face 
with their accusers before a court of 
inquiry. Certainly they cannot afford 
to lie down under them. We are glad 
to see that the Commissary-General has 
already said he will demand a court of 
inquiry to investigate the charges made 
against him by Gen. Miles. It is the 
least he can do. It is the only way in 
which the truth will be arrived at. Let 
Sternberg face Shafter, and Miles meet 
Alger, and Eagan and Corbin come to- 
gether before a court of Inquiry, with the 
right to cross-examine each other, and 
we shall have some chance of touching 
bottom. The present committee has 
done little but fling upon the public a 
mass of unpleasant scandal and rumor. 
The army cannot afford to rest under it. 
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British army could not stand either 


Wellington once wrote bitterly that the 


success or failure; our army has had | 


both, but it has had something still more 
demoralizing, namely, a broadcast sow- 
ing of insinuations against the honesty 
or efficiency of its officers. The honor 
and discipline of the army demand that 
all these things should be cleared up 
as speedily as possible by a court of in- 
quiry. 





THE ANGLO-FRENCH TROUBLE. 


There have been a great many allu- 
sions of late, in articles and speeches, to 
the French ‘“pinpricking” of England 
and the protracted annoyance from 
that quarter borne by Lord Salisbury 
with saintly patience and resignation, 
though at last they became intolerable; 
but we have seen no statement of them 
as detailed, and supported with as much 
documentary proof, as an article by an 
anonymous writer which appears in the 
last number of the Fortnightly. He goes 
over one by one French offences against 
England. He begins with the French 
seizure of Tunis, which is as flagrant a 
breach of faith, the English try to think, 
as the English seizure of Egypt; but 
with this manifest difference, that the 
English asked the French to join them 
in the occupation of Egypt for reasons 
that were obvious, while Tunis was oc- 
cupied on false pretences and without 
any apparent advantage for France ex- 
cept keeping Italy out. The pretence of 
repelling or chastising the ‘“Kroumirs” 
was exposed almost as soon as it was 
produced. Then follows the case of 
Madagascar. This the French seized 
without any pretence whatever, and Lord 
Salisbury tamely acquiesced in it on 
condition that British goods should con- 
tinue to be admitted to the island at 
lower rates of duty. To this the French 
consented, but after two or three years 
this condition was abrogated without 
any reason given, and Lord Salisbury 
again acquiesced, the main article in his 
policy being at that period that peace 
must be preserved with France at any 
cost, 

The main charge which the writer 
brings, and the most serious one of all, 
is the charge that France has been 
engaged for some years in a conspiracy 


to stop the advance of England in the | 
Sudan, to bring about her defeat by the | 


Dervishes and the Abyssinians, involv- 


her troops and the triumph of barbarism 
in a peculiarly revolting shape in that 
vast region. He produces many quota- 
tions from official and other documents, 
showing that the formation of this con- 
spiracy was going on for many months, 


Powers were cognizant of it, that so 
were the leading French publicists, that 
Marchand'’s expedition was started in 
pursuance of it, that negotiations were 





ther the scheme. If his story be true, 
nothing more devilish has been con- 
cocted against a friendly people in 
modern times, or more damaging to 
civilization; and if the French are 
unable to deny his statements or explain 
them away, it is hard to see how the 
two nations can be on good terms for 
another generation. 


There is no doubt that this story is 
supported, and given an air of probabili- 
ty, by the language of the Continental 
press and diplomatists during the past 
two years. Hatred of England and a de- 
sire to drag her down, very like what 
used to prevail in the United States, 
were their leading note. The appearance 
of the American fleet led to a distinct 
abatement of this hostility, and also to 
a proposal to interfere in the Spanish 
war which Germany and France are now 
stoutly denying, Bismarck fashion. The 
British refusal and the tremendous fuss 
raised in England about the Anglo- 
Saxon alliance seem to have blown the 
combination to pieces, and the Marchand 
occupation of Fashoda, of which the 
French boasted as a military operation of 
great glory, declined into a simple ex- 
ploring expedition. The Omdurman vic- 
tory gave the finishing touch to the 
whole business, and everybody concern- 
ed is busy denying, and wondering that 
such savage passions should agitate the 
breasts of Englishmen. 


The whole affair is naturally treated 
as a great triumph for Lord Salisbury, 
whose patience and submissiveness are 
now said to be explained. It was to give 
the French a checkmate at Fashoda that 
he is said to have put up with the Vene- 
zuela outbreak here, with the Sultan’s 
massacres in Armenia, and with the 
Russian trickery in China. He has, it is 
said, borne all these years with the 
French bluff in Africa, feeling sure that 
the day was coming when he would have 
to tell them they must fight or “ske- 
daddle,” and the curious part of the 
story is that the bluff, as carried on in 
all the French organs, seemed to make 
it sure that they would fight. But the 
thought of fighting seems never to have 
entered their heads, and all their little 
manceuvres in Africa really appear to 
have been designed solely to tease. Ac- 
cording to the writer from whom we 
have been quoting, they were due to a 
fixed belief that had taken possession of 


the Continent that British dominions 
ing as it would frightful slaughter of | 


had outgrown England’s powers of re- 
tention, and that if she were boldly col- 
lared by two or three Powers she would 
have to give way and calmly take her 
place as a second-rate Power. The na- 
vies of any two Powers, the German Em- 


| peror thought, might not be a match 
if not for years; that ali the Continental 


| 


carried on with Menelek in order to fur- | 


for her, but the navies of three certainly 
would. Dewey's and Kitchener’s victories 
seem to have dissipated a great many 
pleasing plans for a rearrangement of 
the map of Europe. The sensation ex- 
cited by the entrance of America on the 





scene has not been caused nearly as 
much by the magnitude of our arma- 
ment, or the importance of our victory, 
as by what is considered on the Contt- 
nent the ‘“queerness” of both England 
and America, and the uncertainty which 
nearly all Continentals feel as to what 
Anglo-Saxons may do next. They do 
not fit into the Continental system either 
in manners or politics. 


ANTI-SEMITISM IN FRANCE. 


Boston, December 24, 1898. 


Anti-Semitism has unquestionably, in the 
past few years, made formidable progress in 
France, and at the present moment plays a 
considerable réle in that country. Its more 
recent manifestations are too significant and 
diverse to permit us to shut our eyes on this 
astounding fact, which humiliates every li- 
beral Frenchman. Anti-Semitism has become 
a power, and has transformed itself into a 
political party in the very country which 
gave to the world the Declaration of the 
Rights of Man, in which it is said that ‘‘all 
men are born free and equal’’; the country 
which, a century ago, accorded citizenship 
to Jews, and since 1831 has treated their re- 
ligion as a form of worship recognized by 
the state, and salaried its ministers equally 
with those of the Protestant and Catholic 
faith. 

Numerous facts, taken at random, show the 
position suddenly acquired in France by this 
movement, which, fifteen years ago, was un- 
known there, and which was then talked about 
only as a far-off epidemic raging in back- 
ward countries like Russia, Rumania, Aus- 
tria, and Germany. It will be enough to re- 
call the part played, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, by anti-Semitic prejudice at the 
very beginning of the Dreyfus affair, when 
officers notoriously anti-Semitic were the 
first to suspect the Jew Dreyfus of having 
written that bordereau which everybody 
knows to-day was written by the good Chris- 
tian Esterhazy, former papal Zouave. We 
know, too, how ‘this prosecution, born of 
anti-Semitism, gave birth in turn to a new 
eruption of anti-Semitic passion emitting in 
Paris that cry of the Middle Ages, “Death 
to Jews!’’ On the other hand, for the first 
time, in the general elections of May last, 
we saw Deputies elected with the label of 
Anti-Semites, and in the Chamber the for- 
mation of a group (very feeble, no doubt, 
fifteen at most) styling itself Anti-Semitic, 
and which has already made a hubbub out 
of proportion to its importance. 

A month ago the city of Algiers, the capi- 
tal of our great African colony, not satisfied 
with having chosen as Deputy the cele- 
brated Drumont, who had failed of election in 
France, and with having been for a twelve- 
month the scene of veritable Jew-baitings, 
boycotting of Jewish traders, street rows and 
encounters, elected as Mayor a young agi- 
tator of Italian origin, Max Regis, scarcely 
twenty-five years old, and whose sole claim 
to the place was his having been one of the 
leaders of the gangs who shout, “Death to 
Jews!"’ This singular Mayor was no sooner 
elected than he declared he would make 
Algiers “uninhabitable by Jews,” decided 
that the cry “Death to Jews’ was not sedi- 
tious, and in his newspaper, the Anti-Juif, 
organized a special service unknown to the 
press of the entire world. It consisted in 
the creation of a photographic outfit directed 
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| 
against the Christian women who patronized | 
Jewish dealers, in order to publish their por- 
traits and hold them up to the public. It 
must be added that the Government imme- 
diately suspended this bold and original ma- 
gistrate for three months. Finally, as the 
latest feature betraying the violence of anti- 
Semitic passion in Algeria, a large French 
liquor-house having a Jewish representative 
in that country had to discharge him because 
its customers refused to give orders to a 
Jew,andacourt denied the damages which the 
latter sought to claim from his employers. 

These few details give an idea of the ex- 
tent and violence of the movement. To 
appreciate more thoroughly its character, one 
need only read the report of an anti-Semite 
meeting in Paris or an extract from the 
Libre Parole, or call to mind the savage 
passions that characterized the prosecution 
of Zola, Not only did poor imbeciles or little 
street Arabs cry, ‘Down with the Jews!” I 
remember when, in the course of the trial, 
in company with some friends, I made signs 
of approval of Labori’s admirable speech, 
officers turned furiously, saying, ‘‘They are 
Jews!” 

Now, whence springs the anti-Semite 
movement, what are its causes and its real 
importance? I think it easy to answer these 
inquiries exactly and impartially. And first 
we must set one side the anti-Semitism of , 
Algeria, which is peculiar to that country, 
and has relation to special economic and 
political conditions. The Jews, in fact, form 
in Algeria a population, scarcely assimilat- 
ed, of usurers very unpopular with the lower 
classes, and who gained prematurely in 1879 
the right of suffrage, denied to native Mus- 
sulmans. But in France anti-Semitism is | 
quite otherwise explainable,and only through 
M. Edouard Drumont. To understand it we 
must know who M. Drumont is. 

Up to 1886 M. Drumont was absolutely 
unknown to the public at large. He was an 
obscure Catholic journalist, contributing to 
clerical journals like the Monde, which is 
read chiefly by priests. Though graced with 
a certain literary and historic culture, and 
having published estimable historical works 
of which one was crowned by the Academy, 
Drumont vegetated poor and unknown. A | 
Parisian by birth, he possessed by nature a 
railing spirit. Bred in Catholic surround- | 
ings, and living in the world of the clergy, 
he was at once devout and fanatical. As 
such, he naturally detested the republicans, 
who, in the train of Gambetta and Jules 
Ferry, made war on clericalism, expelled the 
Jesuits, and secularized education. The | 
truth is, that Drumont hated with a savage 
hatred the enemies and what he called the 
“persecutors” of the Church. He swore to 
be revenged on them while revenging him- 
self for the obscure mediocrity in which he 
had hitherto lived, whereas so many others | 
rapidly attained success and fortune; and he 
wrote that astonishing book which burst | 
like a thunder-clap, revealing his name to 
the general public and bringing him at once 
money and renown-—-I mean ‘La France 
Juive.’ 


‘Jewish France’ appeared in 1886. In a 
very short time 115 editions were sold. On 
the morrow of its publication the press was 
full of protestations from men who declared 
themselves to have been libelled by the 
author, and of reports of duels between M. 
Drumont and some of his victims. Several 
pursued him in court, but the majority | 


shrugged their shoulders and said: “It is a 





pamphlet, a raking together of calumnious 
stories, fabricated anecdotes, and veritable 


lies.” A magistrate would presently, in a 
suit brought against M. Drumont, call it 
“the Directory of defamation.’ Polemics, 


duels, suits, are more than is needed to make 
a success of any book, and the public eagerly 
devoured that of M. Drumont. 


What is to be found in the two compact 
volumes of which ‘Jewish France’ consists? 
First of all, scandalous tales about the prin- 
cipal leaders of the Republican party, whom 
the author reproached with being dishonest 
themselves, or of having disreputable rela- 
tives, or of having a foreign origin or a 
Jewish connection. Gambetta and Jules 
Simon are discovered to have been Jews— 
the former of Italian, the latter of German 
origin. Such as are not Jews themselves 
are accused of being in the hands of Jews. 
The number of worthy Christians denounced 
as Jews is considerable. There follows a 
long, bristling and pedantic history of the 
Jews, showing that Drumont had laboriously 
abstracted all the works written against 
them. His theory about them is summed up 
in this phrase: ‘‘The Semite is mercantile, 
avaricious, intriguing, subtle, crafty; the 
Aryan is a son of heaven constantly con- 
cerned with higher aspirations. The one lives 
in the real, the other in the ideal.’’ Proceed- 
ing from this psychologic foundation, he 
shows the Frenchman that, while he was 
thus living, or was supposed to be liv- 
ing, ‘“‘in the ideal,’’ the Jew came from 
Frankfort, Hamburg, or Warsaw and seized 
upon his money, his occupation, and his 


| land, and made him a pariah in the very 


country of his ancestors; has tyrannized over 
him by invading politics and grasping all 
the administrative posts and the magis- 
tracy; has insulted his faith, and expelled 
Catholicism from the schools and hospitals. 
For a thousand pages the author harps upon 
this one theme with examples often men- 
dacious and with names for the most part 
non-Jewish. 

The movement excited by Drumont’s book 
was at the outset solely Catholic. It was sin- 
gularly reinforced by two events, the Panama 


| crash and the Dreyfus affair. In the former, by 


a deplorable coincidence, three of the most 


| unpopular men, by reason of having acted as 


intermediaries in the great wastage and 
principals in the work of corruption, were 
Israelites. The incapable or criminal direc- 
tors of the company, the corrupted Deputies 
or Senators were all Christians. But those 


, who had squandered the shareholders’ mil- 


lions in bribes to journalists and legislators 
were that unscrupulous financier, Baron de 
Reinach; Cornelius Hertz, physician, elec- 
trician, and man of affairs; and Aaron (or 


| Arton), clever swindler, whose history is a 
| romance now being terminated in jail. 


is quite intelligible 
geois of France who had read Drumont’s ti- 


rades against the Jews, and who subsequent- | 
| ly 


lost their savings in Panama, became 


anti-Semites with no great effort. 


Next came the Dreyfus affair. In the in- 


terval, Drumont had founded his journal, the | 


libre Parole, in which he renewed daily the 
work of anti-Semitic defamation, by the same 
procedure as in his book. 


process. His journal and Rochefort’s were 
the most popular of those classed by Zola 
under the name of ‘the filthy press.”” But 
Drumont is much 


It | 
that the small bour- | 


One may guess | 
what arguments he could draw from the | 
Panama revelations as from the Dreyfus | 


superior to Rochefort, . 


| great part concentrated in the cities. 
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However, in spite of the libre Parole, and 
notwithstanding the support of some other 
reactionary journals which borrowed their 
anti-Semitism from this doctrine 
remained purely a Dru 
mont tried in 1893 to become a Deputy, and 
failed pitifully. In the Chamber. anti-Se- 
mitism was represented solely by an obscure 
and moreover stupid Deputy, who was the 


Drumont, 


clerical weapon. 


laughing-stock of everybody. The Dreyfus 
affair, which roused this wind of folly in 
France, was needed to give anti-Semitism 


the appearance of taking shape and winning 
over the masses. In the May elections, Dru- 
mont was chosen in Algiers. In half-a-dozen 
other French districts Deputies wearing the 
anti-Semitic badge were elected. All with- 
out exception were charlatans who wanted 
to work the popular drift, or fanatics poison- 
ed by reading the Libre Parole. 


When once the Dreyfus affair is over, and 
the dementia calmed down, nothing will re- 


main of all this, because anti-Semitism in 
France has no excuse.for being. The Jews 
there are but little in excess of 380,000 to 


100,000, of whom the great majority are tho- 
roughly If among them are 
many financiers who have come from Ger- 
many and have made rapid fortunes, a great- 
born 
an 


assimilated 


or were 
have 


number were in France 
brought there at 
made an honorable or illustrious name in the 
sciences, in literature, in the magistracy and 
the army. The University reckons among its 
best masters eminent Jews. Everywhere that 
competition exists, the distinguish 
themselves by their brilliant The 
Reinach family comprises three brothers, of 
whom two are savants and one a politician, 
who are remarkable samples of the working 
intellectual of 


er 


early age, and 


Jews 


success. 


powers and suppleness the 
Jews. 

Furthermore, the fact of being a Jew has 
not been an obstacle in the view either of 
popular suffrage or of the Government. In 
Parliament, since 1830 and 1848, there have 
always been of Israel. At 
this very moment, the Senate includes four 
or five and the Chamber as many. In the 
last elections, for the first time, the fact of 
being a Jew proved injurious. If there have 
English review recently 
the 
proportion of Jews in the administration is 
very weighty: there are high magistrates and 
even generals holding to the faith of Israel. 
Consequently, the true France, sane and to- 
lerant, is not anti-Semitic. The majority of 
the French have never seen Jews, who are tn 
And 
then, the French are too indifferent in mat- 
ters of religion, and too deeply imbued with 
the principles of the Revolution, to make 
race distinctions. Even M. Bruneti@re has 
castigated Drumont'’s book (besides qualify- 
ing the anti-Semitic hatred as ‘‘animal'’). 
Even Pére Didon, a very popular Dominican 
preacher, has shown how puerile and absurd 


representatives 


never been, as an 
maintained, 47 Jewish prefects out of 89, 


| is the pretence that 39 millions of citizens 


are tyrannized over by 80 thousand. 

At last even the Chamber of Deputies has 
struck at the Jew-baiters represented by 
Drumont a severe blow not to be forgotten. 


| Only yesterday, after a speech, loudly ap- 


plauded, of M. Dupuy’s, in which the Pre- 
mier sneered at Drumont, and declared that 
anti-Semitism was “an ugly and dangerous 
method that belonged to a past age,’ the 
Chamber condemned that ‘‘method"’ by a vote 
of 406. The Anti-Semites mustered 10 votes 
OTHON GUBRLAC, 
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Correspondence. 


THE PRESIDENT AND THE PLAN. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Sir: We read in the public prints that 
when citizens of this republic present to 
President McKinley their objections to the 
annexation of the Philippine Islands, he lis- 
tens to them respectfully, and ‘then an- 
nounces that he will be glad to consider their 
objections if they can suggest any better 
plan than the permanent holding of the isl- 
ands. This on its face is a very unfair way 
of putting off those of us who are not dazzled 
by the thought of empire. If it is right for 
Mr. McKinley to exact of the non-expansion- 
ists better working plans than his own for a 
foreign policy, why is it not right, by the 
same logic, that when he tells us he intends 
to keep the islands, he should indicate his 
plan of government for them? In his mes- 
sage to Congress he says: 


“TI do not discuss at this time the govern- 
ment or the future of the new possessions 
which will come to us as the result of the 
war with Spain. Such discussion will be ap- 
propriate after the treaty of peace shall be 
ratified.”’ 


Has it ever occurred to Mr. McKinley that 
we had better have a look at our landing- 
place before we leap? And why is it our 
bounden duty to annex the islands before we 
have settled upon their future government? 
Would Mr. McKinley buy a horse if he had 
no place to keep it? But, notwithstanding 
these sober questions which merit sober 
answers, Mr. McKinley waves us aside with 
the “To-morrow, to-morrow” that brought 
Spain to her downfall. Yet he insists at the 
same time that if we expect him to recede 
from his present course, we must show him 
the way in which he should go. We decline 
with thanks, having no wish to do his think- 
ing for him. 

We shall have it cried in our ears that 
‘‘where the American flag once waves it shall 
never be hauled down.” It does little good 
to point out our course in 1848, or our pledges 
in the war resolution, or to remind Mr. Mc- 
Kinley of what he once said about ‘criminal 
aggression’ and ‘‘our code of morality.’’ We 
must prepare to expect scant consideration 
at the hands of those who are drunk with 
victory and the “lust of empire.”” But we 
cannot do it without first expressing our bit- 
ter sorrow at seeing the emblem of liberty 
being turned into an emblem of coaling-sta- 
tions. HENRY FREDRICKS. 

GERMANTOWN, PA., December 24, 1898, 





THE DEADLY PARALLEL. 


To Tue Eprror oF THE NATION: 

Sir: In the memorable year 1814, memor- 
able in the annals of the Scandinavian 
North as ushering in a new political era, 
Denmark was forced to relinquish her sov- 
ereignty over Norway, which latter coun- 
try, under the Treaty of Kiel, should have 
become a provincial dependency of Sweden. 
But the Norwegian people, denying the 
right of the Danish crown to dispose of its 
destiny, set up a government of its own, 
adopted a constitution, and resisted the 
Swedish attempts at enforcing the provi- 
sions of the treaty by arms. 

The result was the still existing union 
between Norway and Sweden, the funda- 
mental idea of which is the perfect political 


4 





independence of both countries. In other 
words, Norway gained her point, establish- 
ing the very principle of sovereignty which 
Sweden, by virtue of the action of the 
Danish State, claimed to have assumed. 

Now notice the parallel. Spain, by the 
Treaty of Paris, in the year of our Lord 
1898, is forced to surrender her sovereignty 
over the Philippine Islands to the United 
States, just as Denmark, eighty-odd years 
ago, disposed of Norway. But, prior to 
such surrender, the Filipinos had disputed 
the Spanish rule by an all but successful 
insurrection, had aided and abetted the 
American invasion of their country, and, 
finaily, even before the conclusion of the 
treaty, had established a republican form of 
government among themselves. With these 
facts at their back, the Filipinos contend 
that their sovereignty cannot be bartered 
away by Spain, that the United States has 
acquired no title in equity to the islands, 
and that Aguinaldo and his representative 
assembly should be recognized as the law- 
ful rulers of the archipelago. 

And why not? The stand taken by Nor- 
way in 1814 has received the sanction of 
the world, and may well be cited as a pre- 
cedent. Is there any essential difference 
between that and the situation in the Philip- 
pines to-day? The United States, seizing 
and proposing to hold territory acquired by 
force and purchase, has no more right to 
hold the same against the will of its people 
than had Sweden when she claimed Nor- 
way as her legitimate prey. The Filipinos 
may be semi-barbarous, but they are on 
their native soil, they have established at 
least the form of a constitutional govern- 
ment, and their claim to be dealt with ac- 
cordingly is probably just as strong as was 
that of the Norwegians in their day. 

At any rate, we cannot afford for our own 
sake to act upon a contrary supposition. 
Our plain duty is to carry out in our deal- 
ings with the Filipinos the principles of 
justice, independence, and liberty which un- 
derlia our own political system, and which 
have made us what we are. 

LUTH JAEGER. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., December 19, 1898, 





THE LATIN PLIGHT. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Str: Like Mr. G. Rodman Paul, I have 
read with interest and curiosity the discus- 
sion in regard to the effect of religion on 
national prosperity; and I have also read 
with something more than curiosity the con- 
tribution which Mr. Paul himself is able to 
make to the discussion, viz., his quotation 
from Montesquieu. 

Various and widely differing comments 
suggest themselves, but, for the sake of bre- 
vity as well as clarity, I will confine my- 
self to only one of these. Is it not mani- 
festly unjust to any religion based on the 
doctrines taught by Jesus Christ, Protestant 
or Catholic, to make worldly prosperity the 
measure of its truth, or even the measure 
of its success? In the face of such an effort, 
may not a conservative reasonably inquire 
why Christians should set such traps for one 
another—traps that gape as widely for one 


denomination as for another? A much more | 


convenient authority than Montesquieu is at 
the elbow of any one who will take the trou- 
ble to examine it. This is the account of the 
Saviour’s ministry as set forth in the four 
gospels, and the acts and teachings of the 


| 





Apostles as set forth in other parts of the 
New Testament. 

Without insisting too much on the letter, 
is it not certain from the spirit of these 
writings that neither individual nor nation- 
al prosperity can be taken as a measure of 
the effect of religion? The case is so far 
otherwise that it seems impossible for such 
a discussion to have arisen except as the 
result of a vagrant thought. National pros- 
perity means national gain as the result of 
trade, commerce, and the like, and is the ag- 
gregation of individual prosperity. Ali this 
is wholly beside the scheme of Christianity 
as set forth in the New Testament, if not 
(as some have claimed) wholly opposed to it. 
Is it not true that a philosopher, coming 
impartially to the question, would conclude, 
after a careful reading of the New Testa- 
ment, that, whatever else might be said for 
or against it, the scheme of life and conduct 
therein set forth would most certainly not 
tend to increase the worldly prosperity of 
the individuals or nations seriously engaged 
in its practice? 

If the Apostles had been charged to go 
about building factories and ships and so- 
liciting capital to complete and perfect the 
appurtenances of traffic and trade, one could 
more clearly understand the drift and pur- 
port of this truly remarkable discussion. 


J. C. H. 
ATLANTA, GA., December 19, 1898. 





PENNSYLVANIA DUTCH. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Str: While at the Moravian boarding- 
school at Gnadenberg, in Silesia, my brother 
attended the University at Berlin for a win- 
ter. Then he spent two years at Heidelberg 
before I met him again. It was amusing to 
me to hear him speak German, as he had en- 
tirely changed his intonation and expression. 
It proved conclusively that there is a vast 
difference between Badenese and Prussian 
German, and that even foreigners are influ- 
enced by it. So it is with the German spoken 
in Pennsylvania, which, although now inter- 
mixed with English, can at once be recogniz- 
ed as originating in the Palatinate, whence 
the first settlers emigrated. My friend, Se- 
nator William Beidelman, who has made a 
study of Pennsylvania German (erroneously 
but generally called ‘“‘Dutch’’), tells me that 
when listening to men or women in the 
streets of Heidelberg, Worms, and Speier 
talking to each other, he could imagine him- 
self among his farmer friends in Northamp- 
ton County or anywhere in this neighbor- 
hood. The most successful writer in Penn- 
sylvania “Dutch” at this time is Edward 
Ebermann, whose ‘“‘Danny Kratzer’ annual 
Christmas letters in the Bethlehem (Pa.) Bul- 
letin retain the patois in its pristine purity. 
Mr. Ebermann also understands how to enter 
thoroughly into the spirit and: mode of ex- 
pression natural to those of our people who 
keep up the Pennsylvania ‘‘Dutch.”” For the 
student of philology his letters are very in- 
teresting and amusing. 

ARMIN DE BONNEHEUR. 

BETHLEHEM, PA., December 17, 1898. 





A CORRECTION. 


To THE EpiroR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: I notice an error in the issue of the 
Nation of this date. In giving the names of 
some of our Ministers to England, you men- 
tion “William Welch” (sic). Mr. John Welsh 
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of Philadelphia was the Minister you in- 
tended to name. William Welsh was a bro- 
ther. Mr. John Welsh was not a rich man 
in the modern acceptation of the term; but 
in his day he was cousidered rich by his 
fellow-townsmen of this modest city. 
H. G. C 

PHILADELPAIA, December 22. 1808, 


Notes. 





The prospectus of Mr. G. R. F. Prowse's 
‘Cabot to Champlain’ (London: Henry Ste- 
vens, Son & Stiles) indicates ‘‘a cartological 
determination of the English, French, and 
Iberian Discoveries between Labrador and 
Maine, 1497-1633." The work will be illus- 
trated with facsimiles and sketch-maps, and 
will be ready for subscribers next year at 
£1 12s., and £2 2s. for non-subscribers. 
“The object of the work, as a whole, is to 
systematize the study of early cartography, 
to form a basis for future research, and to 
provide the public with material at present 
inaccessible except to residents of London 
or Paris.”’ 

Three second editions of well-known 
works may be mentioned before the year 
closes which sees them published. 


| dale, Eng.: James Clegg). 


| tinent 


The Nation. 


sustained intimacy; and these are here freely 
drawn upon, and some of FitzGerald’s re- 
It is a pleasant 
light, though it can scarcely be called a new 
one, thus shed upon a celebrated friendship 

Two new features greatly improve, while 
increasing the bulk of, the ‘International 
Directory of Booksellers, and Bibliophile’s 
Manual,’ now in its fourteenth year (Roch- 


joinders are also supplied. 


One is an inclu- 
sion of sellers of new books (as well as old); 
the other is a “Bibliography of Works of 
Reference," more accurately to be describ- 
ed as a list of bibliographies. It is immense- 
ly convenient to have in a compact little vol 
ume lists of booksellers, publishers, and pub- 
lic libraries the world over, of learned so- 
cieties and institutions, theological colleges, 
book collectors; book-trade, antiquarian and 
historical journals, and much other per- 
matter. The typography is tasteful 


| and clear. 


One is | 


Prof. Woodrow Wilson’s manual, ‘The State’ | 
(Boston: D. C. Heath & Co.), now entering | 


on its tenth year. It has been both revised 
and augmented, but without specification of 
these changes. In one particular at least it 
has met our strictures upon it by greater 
amplitude. 
Philosophy’ (Macmillan) was reviewed by 
us in the spring of 1895, under the now 
discarded title of ‘Comte, Mill and Spencer,’ 
but in broadening the scope of his work the 
author has availed himself of ‘Notes, His- 
torical and Critical’’ massed at the end, and 
adding nearly 200 pages to the total. The 
group of essays ‘Hellenica,’ edited by Dr. 
Evelyn Abbott, has waited nearly twenty 
years for its reissue (Longmans), having 
first appeared in 1880. It has undergone but 
very few changes. 

The foregoing should be accompanied by 
brief mention of a rather pleasing edition 
of Miss Burney’s ‘Evelina’ (Lippincott), 
with slight but sufficient pen drawings by 
Arthur Rackham; and Dickens’s ‘Uncom- 
mercial Traveller’ in Mr. Lang’s Gadshill 
Edition (London: Chapman & Hall: New 
York: Scribners), with an etched portrait 
of Dickens dreamily surrounded by the cha- 
racters of his fancy. Finally, we note the 
appearance of still another volume in Con- 
stance Garnett’s translation of Turge- 
neff’s works, ‘A Lear of the Steppes, and 
Other Stories,’ and the eighth in the trans- 
lations of Bjérnson edited by Edmund 
Gosse, ‘Absalom’s Hair, and A Painful Me- 
mory’—both bearing Macmillan’s imprint. 


Prof. John Watson's ‘Outline of | 


We receive from Lemcke & Buechner the 
136th edition of the Almanach de Gotha. In 
the always interesting words from the sanc- 
tum which introduce the invaluable world 


| dle of Existence’; but 


statistics, we read this year of attacks, al- | 


most minatory, on its genealogical impar- 
tiality in behalf of private interests; but 
“the Almanach is not in politics, and never 
will be,’’ and those who do not like its ab- 


stention must lump it (‘Sit ut est aut non | 


sit’’). 
no pains, and they tell what trouble they 
were at to assure themselves that the mur- 
dered Empress Elizabeth was born (as the 
Almanach has always recorded) at Munich, 
and not at Possenhofen, according to the 
newspapers, and even according to the in- 
scription on her bier. The Emperor Fran- 
cis Joseph is fitly honored with one of the 
regulation portraits of this issue, in view 
of his jubilee reign; and King Albert of 
Saxony, who has sat on the throne for twen- 


| ty-five years, Oom Paul, and Prince William 


| of Wied supply the other three. 


Thackeray’s ‘Christmas Books’ come to us | 
as the latest volume of the Biographical Edi- | 


tion (Harpers). Mrs. Ritchie’s introduction 
shows the almost chance origin and slow ac- 
cretion of these writings, in which, after 
all, so much of the author’s most characteris- 
tic humor displayed itself. A separate “Fitz- 
Gerald chapter” also finds room in the in- 
troduction, giving Thackeray’s daughter an 
opportunity to display memorials of the 
friendship of her father and “Old Fitz.” 
After the novelist’s death, FitzGerald turned 
over to his family the letters and sketches 
innumerable which Thackeray had sent him 


in the course of the many years of unequally | 


Much ex- 
tension is given, and more will be given 
hereafter, to mention of the orders with 
which grand personages are decorated. The 
disturbance in political geography and gov- 
ernment caused by the war with Spain can 
be straightened out only in another year. 
The protocol of peace textually reported in 
the appendix is accompanied also by the 
treaty between China and Germany respect- 
ing Kiao-Chau; and this most desirable in- 
novation on the part of the Almanach will 
become a permanent feature, and will cause 
the back volumes to be cherished more than 
ever. 

Two ex-consuls in Santiago, Pulaski F. 
Hyatt and John T. Hyatt, unite to produce 
‘Cuba, its Resources and Opportunities’ (J. 
S. Ogilvie Co.). The authors write as 
frank annexationists, no matter what we 
said when going to war, and from the point 
of view of those who believe that there are 
millions in it for the men who are first in 
the field. The information and statistics 
they have put together on the usual topics 
of agriculture and mining and transportation 


To be accurate, the editors still spare | 


| of a warrior in armour. 


| are scrappy, but, we judge, sufficiently accu- | 





rate. Exception must be made, however, of 
the chapter on “Language,”’ 
of “Spanish Words and Phrases.”” What 
with misprints and misunderstandings, many 
pitfalis are here laid for the feet of the un- 
wary. 

A unique copy of the first part of Paine’s 
‘Age of Reason,’ printed in Paris in the se- 


with its list | 
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covered in this city, has been made the occa- 
sion for a reprint of the entire work by the 
Truth-Seeker Co. (It is that 
the incessant demand for the work has worn 
out the plates hitherto used.) The matter 
found in this, but suppressed in later edi 


stated also, 


tions, makes it probable that we have here 
the original and first. Mr. M. D 
account of the discovery, and transcript of the 
communicated to the 
in August last, are reprinted in the present 
The volume is printed in 
type, and is furnished with a number of por 
traits of Paine, 


Conway's 


new matter, {thenanum 


preface. liberal 
views of houses associated 
with him, and of his monument at New Ro. 
chelle. There is, critically, very little transi 
tion in passing from ‘The Age of Reason’ to 
Prof. Goldwin Smith's ‘Guesses at the Rid- 
while for Paine the 
“infidel’’ hue-and 
worn out, his countryman 
across the border is perforce tolerated and 
not abused. 


stereotype plates of the 
ery are not yet 


Another sign of the times is that the vol 
ume of selections of ‘American Prose’ edit 
ed by Prof. George R. Carpenter of Colum 
bia and recently published by Macmillan, tn 
troduces for the first 


similar collection, 


time, so far as we 


are aware, in any exam - 
ples from Paine; and that after gems from 
Cotton Mather and Jonathan The 
selections from Paine have made br 
Prof. Munroe Smith, who prefaces them with 
a brief biographical apprecia 
without, attempting to cha 
racterize his author's style, further than in 


Edwards 
been 


sketch and 


tion, however, 


the remark that ‘‘Paine’s best work is ra 
ther journalism than literature.”’ But (speak 
ing still of the best only) would there 
were more such journalism nowadays. Prof 
Carpenter has been assisted, as by Prof 
Smith, so by other well-known writers in 


the case of each of his prosaists—Poe by 
Lewis Edward Gates, Whitman by George 
Santayana, Charles Brockden Brown by T. 
W. Higginson, G. W. Curtis by 
Parkman by John Fiske, etc. 
It is, at first sight, difficult 
what may be the public addressed in ‘How 
to Enjoy Pictures,’ by M. 8. Emery (Boston 
Prang Educational Co.), the instruction giv 
en is so very primitive, while the book 
can hardly be intended for children. It is 
quite possible, however (it is even probable), 
that there exists a classe of people not too 
uneducated to read a Look who yet need to 
be told that the way to enjoy a picture is 
to look at it more than once, and to try to 
find out what the artist meant to say—to try 
to understand the story in a story picture 
the character in a portrait, even the gene- 
ral lines of composition in a landscape or 
figure subject. Miss Emery gives a singu- 
larly mixed lot of examples, good, bad, and 
indifferent, and her exposition is generally 
not unsound as far as it goes, though it 
goes but a very little way. That her eru- 
dition is not profound is shown in her re- 
marks on Bastien’s ‘Jeanne d'Arc’’: “A 
vision is shaping itself,’ she says,‘ the vision 
Some think 
that the mail-clad figure is the Dauphin, 
others see in it the Maid herself 
The flower-crowned figures are at least an- 
gelic; the one most plainly seen has some 
times been thought to be the Virgin Mary 
It is difficult, and indeed hardly necessary, 


Howells, 


to determine 


| to identify the figures beyond a doubt.” The 


cond year of the French Republic, lately dis- ° 





first child's book on Jeanne, that by M. Bou 
tet de Monvel, for instance, would have in- 
that the visions which 


formed Miss Emery 
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appeared to Jeanne were St. Michael, St. Ca- 
therine, and St. Margaret. Miss Bmery’s 
rearrangement of Puvis’s “Electricity” is 
certainly thoroughly bad and also perfectly 


impossible, but this hardly of itself proves | 


the great merit of the composition as it 
was originally made, and her attempted ana- 
lysis of a Madonna by Botticelli emphasizes 
a line which the artist evidently took great 
pains to avoid. 


least, misleading. 

An interesting instance of useful 
well performed is the translation of English 
scientific books into German made by the 
wife of Von Helmholtz in conjunction some- 
times with the wife of Wiedemann, and 
sometimes with the wife of Du Bois-Rey- 
mond. The latest of this series (which has 
been hitherto chiefly confined to the works 
of Tyndall) is the book on the most recent 
views concerning electricity by Prof. Oliver 
Lodge, which was regarded by Von Helm- 
holtz himself as a particularly admirable 
introduction to the subject. 

Every upholder of the ancient order of 
things must be shocked at seeing the fre- 
quency with which the names of women ap- 
pear as the authors of contributions in the 
learned periodicals, and especially the names 
of American women in the German scientific 
periodicals; this indicates a lack of modest 
retiringness on the part of American women 
which cannot but be viewed with alarm in 
some quarters. Thus, the last number of 
Roux’s Archiv fiir Entwickelungsmechanik der 
Organismen (a subject which even did not 
exist a few years ago) has eight names of 
contributors on the title-page, four of them 
Americans, and two of them American. wo- 
men. Nor is this a solitary showing; to men- 
tion one more instance which lies at hand, 
more than half of the 260 pages of the last 
number of the Journal of Morphology are 
contributed by women. 

Harper's Round Table for 1898 (aside from 
the standing departments, in which Photo- 
graphy has a large place) is composed mainly 
of fiction and tales of adventure. Echoes of 
the Spanish war are noticeably wanting. Two 
articles relate to Cuba, and there is a story 
of Dewey's mischievousness and strategy as 
a schoolboy. This reticence when the air 
was full of the great international controver- 
sy will not be laid up against the magazine. 
Some of Mr. G. W. Carryl’s clever animal 
fables in verse are found here. 

A few contributors and many features are 
common to the American Annual of Photo- 
graphy (Scovill & Adams Co.) and the Jn- 
ternational Annual of E. & H. T. Anthony 
& Co., and both plump volumes can be con- 
sulted with profit by professional and ama- 
teur. The range of illustration in the for- 
mer excels, on the whole, and here aione we 
find examples of color printing, while Mr. 


F. H. Day's figure and Dr. Shufeldt’s animal | 
| deems 


| painting may soon rival the French. 


studies are worthy of special remark. The 
International Annual displays a series of 
convention prize photographs. 

The third number of the second volume 


of Camera, Notes (New York: The Camera | 
Club, No. 8 West Twenty-ninth Street) con- | 
tains, as usual, several admirable examples | 


of the photographic art; the first being an 
English landscape, with sheep, by Tom 
Bright, and “A Wet Night, Columbus Circle, 
New York,’ by W. A. Fraser. The first yol- 
ume of this quarterly periodical already com- 
mands a premium. 


ey 


Finally, the description of | 
Sir Edward Burne-Jones as “‘ a distinguish- 
ed member of the Royal Academy” is, at 

is cheek by jowl with one on the Philippine 
work 





which we 


“Photography ‘98 is one of the rubrics in 
‘Hazell’s Annual for 1899’ (London), and is 


a good example of the survey which this | 
very useful work gives all along the line of | 
We notice in it mention | 


human activity. 
of Mr. Birt Acres’s new and simplified at- 
tachment for the ordinary camera for the 
making by anybody of cinematograph films; 


tographic Record and Survey Association of 
several hundreds of excellent historical pho- 
tographs in the British Museum. This article 


Islands. Under Cuba there is a succinct ac- 
count of our late war; and generally the 
turbulent year the world over is well record- 
ed. Maps of China, the Nile Valley, West 
Africa, and the Transvaal will, no doubt, as 
the editor says, continue for some time to 
have a current interest. Students of English 
politicai development will be glad of the con- 
centrated information under ‘‘Local Govern- 
ment.” 

We have received the pamphlet recording 
the history of the Lovejoy monument erect- 
ed a year ago at Alton, IIl., and the proceed- 
ings at its dedication. The silhouette por- 
trait of the martyr by which alone his per- 
sonal appearance has been handed down, is 
reproduced as frontispiece, and this will 
give the pamphlet a special value. There 
is also inserted an embossed picture of the 
monument. The speakers were not particu- 
larly felicitous or well-informed—certainly 
not the one who gave to Lovejoy the cre- 
dit of being the first to publish an anti- 
slavery paper in a slave State. Nor did the 
colored clergyman who circumspectly read 
his remarks rise to his opportunity. The 
somewhat defensive tone of his peroration 
one may dimly connect with the contempo- 
raneous efforts of the Alton School Board to 
prevent colored children from attending 
white schools even when named for Lincoln 
and Lovejoy! Finally, whoever composed 
the inscriptions on the base of the Lovejoy 
column missed one of burning appropriate- 
ness: ‘‘Wherefore ye witness to yourselves 
that ye are sons of them that slew the 
prophets.”’ 

Two sheet calendars for 1899 from the 
Pacific Coast (San Francisco: A. M. Robert- 
son) compare favorably with their class at 
the East. One is ‘‘The Boys of ’98,” by 
Gordon Ploss, six wash-drawings of army 
scenes, with a sentinel cover; in the other, 
“Stanford,’’ Blanche Letcher celebrates her 
sex as loyal student, basketball player, gra- 
duate, and tourist, in seven clever pen 
sketches. 

It is reported from Munich that a number 
of American art students, especially women, 
who have heretofore pursued their studies 
at Paris, have joined the classes of Munich 
teachers. At the same time, a French critic, 
M. 8S. Rocheblave, discussing the rapid de- 
velopment of German art in the last decade 
(in the Revue Pédagogique for November), 
it probable that modern German 


~The increasing frequency with which the 
opinions of Friedrich Nietzsche ‘are quoted 
in this country is perhaps another symptom 
that, as a nation, we are in an abnormal 
mental condition. The recklessness with 
were stampeded into the war 
with Spain, the flippancy with which we now 


| renounce the fundamental principles of the 


republic, the devil-may-care levity with 


| which we adopt the policy of imperialism— 
all smacks of the insane psychological state 








which characterizes Nietzsche’s works. The 
time seems almost ripe for a Nietzsche fad 
here. Unti! Nordau castigated the poor mad- 
man in ‘Degeneration’ four or five years ago, 
few Americans had ever heard of him; now 


| his works are being translated into English 
| in ten volumes, and books about him are 


| multiplying. 
also, of the depositing by the National Pho- | 


It is a pleasure, therefore, to 
call attention to the admirable exposition of 
Nietzsche’s philosophy which Prof. C. C. 
Everett of Harvard gives in the New World 
for December. The summary is clear, com- 
prehensive, and complete, and is likely to 


| convince most sober readers that Nietzsche 


is not for them. ‘‘Man,” he says, “should 
be educated for war; woman should be edu- 
cated for man’s recreation.”” Christianity, he 
teaches, is a religion formulated by an en- 
slaved and abject race, who naturally mag- 
nified the virtues which restrain the strong 


| from persecuting the weak. That doctrines 


like these, to the bulk of ten volumes, should 


find acceptance might seem incredible. Prof. 
Everett suggests, however, some good 
reasons for this apparent anomaly. His 


own analysis of the way in which our 
Government during the Spanish war really 
acted according to Nietzsche’s doctrines. 
while pretending to be wholly Christian and 
humane, explains much. It is suggestive 
that the hopelessly insane Nietzsche is the 
favorite philosopher of latter-day Germany, 
while a neurotic if not unbalanced war-lord 
holds the life of every German at his ca- 
price. 


—Prof. Eastman’s ‘Second Washington Ca- 
talogue of Stars’ has just been issued in 
a separate form as an appendix to the Wash- 
ington Observations for 1892. Astronomers 
will be glad to get it; but throughout the 
country they are wondering when they are 
to be permitted to see the volume itself for 
that year, let alone the volumes for subse- 
quent years. As a matter of fact, the vol- 
ume for 1890 is the last published; in compa- 
rison with which we naturally note that si- 
milar Greenwich publications for 1895 were 
distributed in this country many months ago. 
Congress has appropriated generously for 
this new Observatory for the Navy, nearly a 
million dollars in all; and there is besides 
an annual budget for maintenance that should 
be ample. Not strange is it, therefore, with 
work lamentably in arrear, that criticism of 
the Observatory management should again 
revive, and that last summer’s congress of 
astronomers, thinking the Observatory a dis- 
credit to the nation, appointed a committee 
to inquire into the feasibility of reorganiz- 
ing its affairs. Prof. Harkness, since 1894 
“Astronomical Director,” so called, in dis- 
tinction from the naval “Superintendent” 
proper, disclaims all responsibility for the 
catalogue, declaring Prof. Eastman its re- 
sponsible author, and very properly, although 
he did not do all the work. The catalogue 
contains 5,151 stars, based upon more than 
75,000 observations, of which 12,000 were 
made by Assistant Astronomer Skinner, 9,000 
each by Assistant Astronomers Winlock and 
Paul, and 18,000 by Prof. Eastman person- 
ally. A considerable force of computers also 
assisted. The period of observation embraces 
twenty-five years, from 1866 to 1891: Taking 


‘ exception to details and scrutinizing the ca- 


talogue for errors is beyond our province, 
and we leave all that to the experts, who will 
naturally inquire whether the methods of ob- 
servation and reduction, prosecuted in the 
old-fashioned way, are abreast with modern 
standards of precision. As a matter of ty- 
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pography, we note that the stars of the Ame- | 
rican Ephemeris are very insufficiently dif- | 


ferentiated by the type-face, which should 
have been much heavier. The catalogue ts 
a monumental work; and it seems as if the 
Observatory, upon reorganization, with sun- 
dry changes of staff and transfer perhaps to 
another department of the Government, 
ought to escape the complete paralysis long 
threatening it. 


—Good as was the idea underlying Dr. St. 
George Mivart’s ‘Groundwork of Science’ 
(Putnams), viz., that a new series of books 
on scientific topics should be equipped with 
a simple account of the general principles 
and methods used in the construction of a 
science, he can scarcely be congratulated on 
having carried it into successful execution. 
He calls his work a study of epistemology, 
but its very miscellaneous contents (the 
most readable part of which consists of obiter 
dicta suggested by his biological studies) 
bear hardly any resemblance to what stu- 
dents are beginning to know as epistemolo- 
gy. There is, moreover, no very apparent 
plan either in the choice or in the order of 
the topics, while the tantalizing elusiveness 
of the phrasing may be gauged by one of 
Dr. Mivart’s concluding paragraphs. In an- 
swer to the question, What is the ground- 
work of science? he says (p. 320): “It is 
the work of self-conscious, material organ- 
isms, making use of the marvellous intel- 
lectual first principles which they possess, in 
exploring all the physical and psychical phe- 
nomena of the universe which sense, intui- 
tion, and ratiocination can anyhow reveal to 
them as real existences. Such being 
the groundwork of science, what may, nay, 
what must, be said to be its foundation— 
what the support and guarantee alike of the 
workers, the principles, and the objects of 
science?”’ The answer to this second co- 
nundrum the reader has some difficulty in 
discovering to be ‘‘God,’’ but what could be 
more awkward than the distinction drawn 
between the “groundwork”’ and the ‘‘foun- 
dation’ of science? As for the groundwork 
of science itself, it is enough to say that 
it consists, according to Dr. Mivart, of realist 
metaphysics of a very antiquated type, hard- 
ly differing from the scholastic doctrine 
which still clings to the Roman Catholic 
Church. His appreciation of idealism is so 
imperfect that he seriously (p. 81) endorses 
Dr. Johnson’s refutation of it by kicking a 
stone! If this be refutation, it might at least 
be strengthened by kicking the idealist! In 
short, Dr. Mivart’s reaction against the po- 
pular doctrine that science involves no meta- 
physics, takes the form of untimely zeal on 
behalf of a particular kind of metaphysics; 
and he thereby loses a great opportunity of 
illustrating the truth that sciences are sys- 
tems of working—methods which hand on the 
problem of their combination and mutual ad- 
justment to metaphysics. 


—The contributors to volume vi. of Prof. 
Petit de Julleville’s ‘Histoire de la Langue 
et de la Littérature Francaise’ (Paris: A. 
Colin & Cie.) unite in dealing somewhat 
harshly with the ‘“Encyclopédistes,”’ one and 
all, of the eighteenth century. This treat- 
ment contrasts unacceptably with the unction 
shown in reviewing the divines and preachers 
in earlier issues of the work, and indicates a 
slight falling away from the critical attitude. 
We note, also, that the chapter on Voltaire 
omits all mention of Parton’s Life. Jean 
Jacques’s defects of character and sophisms 
in doctrine are much more tenderly handled 








by M. Maury. As to Bernardin de Saint 


Pierre, while the charm that still clings to 
his one famous romance is admitted, we feel 
surprise at finding the flimsy teleology of 
his ‘Harmonies’ solemnly set forth and as 
solemnly refuted. The writers who deal 
with the creative and imaginative literature 
of the period (dramas, novels, and poems) 
succeed completely in demonstrating the 
transitional character of most of these pro- 
ductions; but, in so doing, also obscure their 
inherently permanent value, for, after all, 
‘Gil Blas’ is still readable, and ‘Figaro’ 
worthily treads the stage. Much the most 
interesting chapters in the volume are con- 
tributed by M. Joseph Texte and M. Samuel 
Rocheblave. The former, already known by 
his recent studies in European literature, 
devotes his space to the cosmopolitan influ- 
ence of literary France during the century, 
and supports his positions with illustrations 
reaching from Madrid to St. Petersburg. M. 
Rocheblave continues his examination of the 
moral and intellectual forces that tended, 
particularly during the latter half of the 
eighteenth century, towards paralyzing the 
kindred efforts of letters and of the graphic 
arts by pseudo - classical restrictions, the 
breaking down of which will doubtless be 
amply ciscussed in the next issue of this 
great work. 


A NEW BIBLE DICTIONARY. 


A Dictionary of the Bible, dealing with its 
Language, Literature, and Contents, in- 
cluding the Biblical Theology. Edited by 
James Hastings, M.A., D.D., with the as- 
sistance of John A. Selbie, M.A., and, 
chiefly in the revision of the proofs, of 
A. B. Davidson, D.D., LL.D., 8. R. Driver, 
D.D., Litt.D., H. B. Swete, D.D., Litt.D. 
Vol. I.: A—Feasts. Edinburgh: T. & T. 
Clark; New York: Chas. Scribner’sSons. 
1898. Lexicon 8vo, pp. xv, 864. 


The publication of a large and exhaustive 
Dictionary of the Bible is an event of no 
little importance. Smith's Dictionary has 
held undisputed sway for more than a gene- 
ration, and it is high time that a new work, 
fully abreast of the advancing Biblical 
scholarship of the day, should take its place. 
This is said with no intention of disparag- 
ing the merits of the older Dictionary. As a 
matter of fact, it is a work of a very high 
order, and to meet, with a new publication, 
the needs of the present day as adequately as 
it met the needs of a former generation is 
no easy task for editor and publisher. But 
the advance in Biblical knowledge has been 
very rapid during recent decades, and 
Smith’s Dictionary is unquestionably anti- 
quated. No Biblical student, therefore, could 
fail to hail with acclamation a work of simi- 
lar scope and of equal range and thorough- 
ness, which should adequately represent 
in all lines the best scholarship of to-day. 
A Dictionary like the present must be judged 
by a high standard. It is not enough that 
it should contain some or even many good 
articles. It must be as nearly as possible 
abreast of the age at every point. There is 
no justification for poor and slipshod ‘work 
or for hack work. Unless it contains the 
fruits of the best modern Biblical scholar- 
ship, it has no right to exist. The question, 
then is, How does the present work fulfil 
its promise? 

Many admirable features appear to the 
most casual reader. The editor says in his 
preface: “Every effort has been used to 





make the information it contains reasonably 
full, trustworthy, and accessible." So far 
as fulness is concerned, the work leaves 
nothing to be desired. Not only are there 
some ninety elaborate articles in this first 
volume, dealing with subjects of peculiar 
importance and difficulty, but there is an im 
mense number of brief articles (more than 
3,500, according to the publisher's advertise- 
ment), some of them filling only a few lines, 
others extending to a column or more, and 
dealing with the greatest variety of subjects 
“Articles have been written,” according to 
the preface, ‘‘on the names of all Persons 
and Places, on the Antiquities and Archa@olo- 
gy of the Bible, on its Ethnology, Geology, 
and Natural History, on Biblicai Theology 
and Ethic, and even on the obsolete or ar- 
chaic words occurring in the English ver 
sions." 

It is upon the range and quality of its 
minor articles that the value of a dictionary 
or encyclopwdia depends to a considerable 
degree. When it comes to subjects of great 
importance and significance, the student 
commonly goes beyond the Dictionary to the 
more elaborate discussions in book and 
pamphlet form, making the dictionary article 
only a point of departure. But, for the hun- 
dreds of minor matters upon which he 
wishes information day by day, he contents 
himself ordinarily with his Bible Dictionary, 
and it is of cardinal importance, therefore, 
that it shall be accurate and thoroughly up 
to date at these points 
every work of the kind is to expend strength 


The temptation in 


solely upon the great subjects, and allow 
the minor articles to be done in a less care- 
ful and thorough way, or even to have them 
thrown together by members of the editorial 
staff who have only the most general know- 
ledge of the subjects with which they deal 
The present Dictionary is to be warmly 
commended for the evident care which has 
been given even to the least important arti- 
cles, and for the fact that the briefest of 
them have commonly been put into the 
hands of experts. 

So, too, in the matter of accessibility, the 
work is admirably adapted to the end in 
view. The editor says: 

“While all the articles have been written 
expressly for this work, so they have been 
arranged under the headings one would 
most naturally turn to. In a very few cases 
it has been found necessary to group allied 
subjects together. But even then the care 
ful system of blacklettering and cross-re 
ference adopted should enable the reader 
to find the subject wanted without delay.” 


Moreover, the convenience of the student 
has been consulted by occasional repetition 
which usually makes it unnecessary for 
him to go back and forth from one article 
to another in search of information upon any 
particular subject. This is all as it should 
be, and calls for the gratitude of every one 
who uses the Dictionary. 

But, after all, the value of a work like the 
present depends less upon its fulness, and 
the acceasibility of the information it con- 
tains, than upon its trustworthiness. Upon 
this point the editor says: ‘“The names of 
the authors are appended to their articles, 
except where the article is very brief and 
of minor importance; and these names are 
the best guarantee that the work may be 
relied on.” The unsigned articles, in fact, 
never extend beyond two or three lines 
in length, and some even as brief as that 
are signed. The practice of signing prac- 
tically all the articles and of giving the 

‘ guthor’s names in full instead of only 
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their initials, is to be heartily commended. 
The unsophisticated student is very apt to 
ascribe greater authority to a Dictionary ar- 
ticle than it really possesses, to regard it 
with a reverence inspired by the imposing 
list of scholars who have coéperated in the 
production of the work, forgetting that 
each article is the production of an in- 
dividual scholar, and commonly of no 
greater authority than the same scholar’s 
utterances in other forms. To give in 
each case the author’s full name is to do 
something to dispel this illusion and to pro- 
mote the student’s own independence—an 
independence which is more seriously threat- 
ened by the Dictionary than by any other 
form of publication. 

But, after saying that ‘“‘these names are 
the best guarantee that the work may be 
relied on,”’ the editor continues: ‘‘So far as 
could be ascertained, those authors were 
chosen for the various subjects who had 
made a special study of that subject, and 
might be able to speak with authority upon 
it.” Naturally we turn at once to the list 
of contributors to the first volume to see 
who these writers are. The list is an im- 
posing one, containing 135 names, many of 
them well and favorably known in all Biblical 
circles. Among them are such men as Profs. 
Francis Brown of Union Seminary, Beecher 
of Auburn, Curtis and Porter of Yale, Thayer 
of Harvard, Charles, Conybeare, and Driver of 
Oxford, Harris, James, and Robinson of Cam- 
bridge, Davidson of Edinburgh, Ramsay and 
Salmond of Aberdeen, and George Adam 
Smith of Glasgow. But a more careful ex- 
umination of the list reveals one or two curi- 
ous and somewhat disquieting facts-—in the 
first place, the almost total absence from the 
list of the names of German scholars. As a 
matter of fact, only one German name ap- 
pears—-that of Prof. Hommel of Munich. It 
was not ta be expected, of course, that a 
Bible Dictionary for English-speaking stu- 
dents, edited by an Englishman, should en- 
list the services of any large number of Ger- 
man scholars, but it is hardly a favorable 
sign that they have been so rigidly excluded, 
and that the single one whose name appears 
is known as a reactionary of an ex- 
treme type, who is probably the least 
representative man in his department in 
all Germany. We can hardly help think- 
ing that he was chosen largely _be- 
cause of his theological tendency, and that 
German scholars in general were avoided (in 
part at least) because of their reputation for 
radicalism. It is well enough for the 
editor and publisher, if they choose, to 
issue a work which shall represent exclu- 
sively or chiefly the Biblical scholarship of 
Great Britain; but what the student of to- 
day needs is a dictionary which shall contain 
the fruits of the best Biblical scholarship of 
the world, and just in so far as the present 
work fails to supply that need, it falls short 
of the true ideal of a Bible Dictionary. Eng- 
lish scholarship is in some respects exceed- 
ingly provincial, and it is a great pity that a 
work claiming to be a thoroughly up-to-date 
and high-grade dictionary should emphasize 
that provincialism in so marked a way. 

The impression of provincial narrowness 
gathered from the almost total absence of 
German names is confirmed by a still farther 
scrutiny of the list of contributors. No other 
Continental country has a single representa-. 
tive, while America (where the Dictionary, 
of course, is expected to sell widely) has only 
fifteen out of a total of 135. This does not 





necessarily reflect upon the editor, for he 
may have tried and failed to secure a wider 
cobperation, but it does seriously impair the 
value of the work. 

Equally noticeable with the unfortunate 
provincialism of the Dictionary is the mark- 
ed theological tendency of at least certain 
portions of it. It is true that in the articles 
dealing with Old Testament introduction 
there is a large measure of freedom,. but 
elsewhere extreme conservatism is the rule. 
This is symptomatic of the condition of 
things in England. In Old Testament criti- 
cal scholarship Great Britain is perhaps 
abreast of the age, and the best articles in 
the present Dictionary are those dealing with 
the Old Testament. But in New Testament 
scholarship both England and Scotland are 
far behind the rest of the world. There are 
few New Testament students in Great Bri- 
tain who are doing work of any substantial 
value except in the field of textual criticism, 
and the editor, in failing to enlist the sup- 
port of the leading New Testament students 
of other lands, has not availed himself of 
the fruits of the best scholarship of the day, 
and so his Dictionary is noticeably inade- 
quate in this part. The disparity is indicated 
by the very difference in the number of the 
contributors upon Old and New Testament 
subjects respectively. Of professional Old 
Testament scholars there are at least thirty- 
five, of professional New Testament scholars, 
so far as appears on the face of the pub- 
lished list, there are only five—though it 
should be said that some of those whose 
titles do not indicate the fact are to be 
classed among New Testament specialists. 
But even so the disparity is very marked. 
Moreover, the large proportion of systematic 
theologians is a badsign. Thereare at least fif- 
teen professional dogmaticians, to whom a 
large proportion of the articles in Biblical 
Theology has been given, as if their work 
as systematic theologians especially fitted 
them for the latter subject. The editor and 
publisher lay stress upon the treatment of 
Biblical Theology as constituting a very im- 
portant feature of the work, and some of 
the articles are of a very high order, as, for 
instance, that on Eschatology, especially in 
the sections dealing with the Old Testament 
and the Apocrypha by Davidson and Charles 
respectively. But the fact that so many of 
these articles have been written by syste- 
matic theologians, whose tastes and habits 
lead to a systematic rather than an historical 
treatment of their themes, has completely viti- 
ated not a few of them. Perhaps the most 
flagrant example of this is the article on 
Christology, by Prof. Beet. The writer be- 
trays no sense of historical development, 
and what must we think of such a paragraph 
as the following? 

‘‘We expect to see in them [i. ¢., those who 
deny the divinity of Christ], as a fruit of 
their important discovery, some moral and 
spiritual superiority to those who are still 
held fast by the great delusion. We look in 
vain. They who deny the divinity of Christ 
have done very little to carry the Gospel to 


the heathen, to rescue the perishing at home, 
or to help forward the spiritual life of men.” 


Surely a dictionary can hardly claim to 
have been carefully edited in which so un- 
scientific an article—a homily we might 
better call it--was allowed to appear. Or are 
we to suppose that it satisfied the editors? 
We are sure that such an article on an Old 
Testament theme would not have satisfied 
the Old Testament specialists on the board 
of editors. But the standard set for the New 
Testament is so much lower, and the defence 





of certain great doctrines counts for so 
much, among the New Testament scholars 
of England! The articles on Conscience, on 
Election, on Ethics, and on Faith are also 
examples of the unhistorical and _ there- 
fore unscientific method of treating Biblical 
theology, though all of them, especially the 
last two, are full and careful and contain 
much valuable material. 


We have referred to the high grade of the 
articles on the Old Testament. Some of 
the most notable among them are those on 
Chronicles by Prof. Francis Brown, on Daniel 
by Prof. Curtis of Yale, on Deuteronomy 
by Prof. Ryle, and on Ecclesiastes by Prof. 
Peake. All. of these articles are thorough 
and exhaustive, and their authors accept 
without hesitation the conclusions of the 
modern critical school. The value of Chro- 
nicles is recognized as more that “of a ser- 
mon than of a history." The book of 
Daniel is ascribed to the Maccabeean period, 
about the year 165; Ecclesiastes to about 
the year 200, and Deuteronomy to the 
seventh century B. c. Other articles of es- 
pecial interest in the Old Testament field are 
those on Angels, on the Apocrypha (which 
contains the best account of the history of 
the Apocrypha in the church with which we 
are acquainted), on the Exodus, and on the 
Fall. 


The articles dealing with the New Testa- 
ment are, as a rule, distinctly inferior to 
these and others in the Old Testament 
field. The article on Chronology by Turner 
of Oxford is, to be sure, of a high order 
of excellence, and it is interesting to see 
that the author, after a very elaborate dis- 
cussion of the available data, settles down 
upon a chronology of Paul’s life out of 
agreement with all the chronologies hitherto 
proposed. The articles on Corinthians, by 
Principal Robertson, are also able, and on 
the whole satisfactory except for the treat- 
ment of the interval between I. and II. Co- 
rinthians. But the article on Acts by Head- 
lam is a flagrant example of what a dic- 
tionary article should not be. It is an 
apology almost from beginning to end. As 
a single illustration of the author’s spirit 
and method, attention may be called to the 
fact that, in considering the chief discre- 
pancies between the Acts and the Epistles 
of Paul, he never so much as refers to 
the decree of Acts xv., though he deals 
with the relations of that chapter to Gala- 
tians ii. 1-10, and triumphantly declares all 
the difficulties disposed of. 

The articles on Colossians and Ephesians 
are also unsatisfactory, the former especially 
so. One unfortunate feature of all the ar- 
ticles on Paul’s Epistles is the very elabo- 
rate analyses that are given, ostensibly with 
the purpose of promoting an understanding 
of the Epistles. In reality such minute 
analyses, which are found in almost all 
dictionaries and commentaries, create an 
entirely false impression of the character of 
Paul’s letters, and make a just appreciation 
of their purpose and meaning almost impos- 
sible. The articles on church government, 
especially on apostles and on bishops and dea- 
cons, are exceedingly meagre, and betray a 
singular ignorance of the points of chief im- 
portance and of those over which there is 
real dispute. They are supplemented, it is 
true, by the article on the Church, an ad- 
mirably thorough and careful piece of work, 
but they contain no reference to that article 
and are calculated to mislead the student. 

Our space will not permit us to particular- 
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ize farther, but we may say ‘in conclusion 
that the work is on the whole a great ad- 
vance upon the dictionaries of the past— 
Smith’s as well as others—and deserves a 
hearty welcome from all Biblical students. 
At the same time the limitations which beset 
especially the New Testament articles and 
those upon Biblical theology must be recog- 
nized as seriously impairing the value of the 
work; and this is the more to be deplored 
because its very freedom in other parts 
seems to guarantee its scientific character, 
and thus gives weight to all its articles. It 
is cause for lasting regret that a work so 
good in many respects should in other re- 
spects fall so far short of the ideal of a 
modern Bible Dictionary. 





FRAZER’S PAUSANIAS—II. 


Pausanias’s Description of Greece. Trans- 
lated with a Commentary by J. G. Frazer, 
M.A., LL.D., Glasgow; Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge; of the Middle Tem- 
ple, Barrister-at-Law. Macmillans. 1898. 
An attempt must now be made to select 

specific points from the mass of Mr. Frazer's 

accumulations of well-digested learning in 
order to give some detailed indication of the 
scope of his work. Let us begin with se- 
veral debatable matters of Athenian topo- 
graphy where the dust of controversies has 
hitherto darkened counsel: (1.) The meaning 
of ‘‘Ceramicus,” 
stance (vols. ii., p. 56; v., 479), is restricted 
by Pausanias and several late writers to the 
market-place; but this limitation of the term 
was unknown in the fourth and fifth cen- 
turies B. C. 


The Nation. 


mind in tune with what he is trying to un- 
derstand. Similarly, the nightingales of 
Oropus, the ivy of Acharnw (Ib., 417), and 
the grottoes of Pentelicus (Ib., 419), Cephale 
(Ib., 402), and Phyle (Ib., 422), all help to 
make the rigors of Pausanias, when thus 
tempered and attenuated, not bearable mere- 
ly, but fascinating. These and such as these 
are the blandishments by which we are won 
—now with a landscape and anon with a 
brief sketch of Attic peasants at their work 
—so that at last we learn ourselves to feel 
something of our commentator’s anxiety as 
to the precise location of many an Attic 
township whose name we never read before. 
Mr. Frazer’s discourse upon the seaward 
group of country-towns known as the Ma- 


| rathonian Tetrapolis (Ib., 431-442), is a case | 


| in point. 


We can only wish he might have 
seen his way to give us the companion pic- 
ture of the adjacent group of three highland 
townships, known as the Epacrian Demes, 
which were named Plotheia, Semachidae, 
and Icaria (on Icaria, see Ib., 461 ff.). Such 


| a sketch would have been particularly inte- 


says Mr. Frazer in sub- | 


resting to several past members of the Ame- 


in the attempt to locate the two first named 
of these three ancient hamlets. 


captious mood when he derides an American | 


| a fly or 









AS7 


as exemplified by the remains of the Olym- 
pian treasure-houses. The light thrown upoa 
this dark subject by the German publica- 
tions on Olympia is so remarkable that it 
absolutely cries out for a long note or an 
appendix. Even the landscape of Olympia 
leaves Mr. Frazer cold, and his whole ac- 
count of the site is given without enthusi- 
asm. In spite of this fact, we must allow 
that the account is good upon all the most 
essential matters involved. Good it assured 
ly is, but not up to Mr. Frazer's mark else- 
where. Some careful study of the prehistoric 
bronzes at Olympia would certainly have 
been far more fruitful, for instance, than 
the sort of note given on Pausanias v., 14 
(vol. iil, 558 £.). The topic is “Zeus the 
Averter of flies,” and Mr. Frazer, after Ar- 
cadian, Leucadian, Philistine, and a swarm 
of other more or less relevant parallels, finds 
it worth while to say: “We may conjecture 
that in these and similar cases the God or 
Hero who is implored to keep off insects or 
vermin, was originally conceived as himself 


locust or worm, etc.’ After this 


' 
; comes a divagation into the jungle of ‘‘to- 
rican School at Athens, who were concerned | 


temism.’” The relevancy of this whole note 


remains doubtful so long as Mr. Frazer falls 


| to subject the abounding evidences of pre- 
Although Mr. Frazer appears to be in a_ 


reporter of Greek excavations at Thoricus | 


for speaking of “an entire city’ 
should apparently have said ‘‘a small My- 
cenzan settlement” (vol. v., 524), and has 


when he | 


| apparently not been greatly interested either 
in the details of American work at Sto Dio- | 


(2.) The ‘so-called’? Theseum | 


was not a Temple of Theseus; it may have | 


been a Temple of Hephzstus; but no conclu- 
sive proof of this is as yet forthcoming (vols. 
ii., 127, 145-155, and v., 489 ff). (3.) On the 
whole, the position at Athens of the mar- 
ket-place may be regarded as settled, but we 
ought not to allow it vaguely to include 
portions of the adjacent hills (vol. ii., p. 
55). (4.) In the discussion about the loca- 
tion of the ‘‘Nine-Conduits’’ spring, Dr. 
Dorpfeld must be right as to the position 
of the spring to which Pausanias applies this 
name; he is, however, plainly wrong in his 
attempt to wrest the references of other 
writers into agreement with Pausanias’s lo- 
cation; most probably Pausanias made a 
blunder in his use of the name Enneakrounos 
(vols. ii., 112-117, and v., 483 ff.). 


nyso under the late Professor Merriam (vol. | 


ii., 462), or in the most recent American 
discoveries at Corinth (vol. v., 545), he 
gives us full measure elsewhere, notably at 
Sicyon (vol. iii., 44 ff., 49-51), at Plata (vol. 
v., 12 f., 18), at Thoricus (vol. if., 409 f.), and 
at the Argive Hereum (vol. iii., 165-186). Still, 
his account of the Herzwum could not, in the 
nature of things, be the centre of interest in 
the third volume. The place of honor and 
the largest space belongs to Mycenz. No- 


where, in fact, has the vast literature of 


Mycenzan excavation been so effectively and | 
serviceably condensed as in the 65-odd pages | 


of his note on Pausanias ii., 16 (Ib., 98-164). 
Commenting, in the same volume (ili.), on 
Pausanias iii., 18, our author deals exhaus- 
tively with the Amyclwan throne of Apollo 


without apparently quite being sure of his | 


| own mind; for he provisionally accepts Pro- 


Mr. Frazer's notes upon the Attic country- | 
side make up in more ways than one for the | 


unpoetical and Baedeker-like precisions of 
Pausanias, who was out of touch with all 
the Greek poets excepting only Homer (vol. 
i., Introduction, p. lv.), and actually finds 


nothing better to say, when dealing with | 
Colonos, than that the local Oedipus legend | 


is an imposture (vols. i., Introduction, Ix. 
and pp. 42, 47, and ii., 366 f.). 


These ultra- | 


professional asperities are most acceptably | 


humanized by our commentator, who does 


not scorn either the enthusiasm of Sophocles 
(vol. ii., 395 ff.) or the intensities of Euri- | 


pides (vol. v., 2), and has been at pains to 
borrow light from the newly resuscitated 
Bacchylides (v., 490 f.). The legends cling- 
ing round Cape Zoster gather an enhance- 
ment of grace from our commentator’s clear 
picture of its coasts (vol. ii., p. 399); and the 
romantic background given by his descrip- 
tion to the tomb of Erysichthon at Prasiae 


fessor Furtwangler’s restoration on page 352, 


while he appears to adopt, on page 356, a 
radical alteration of it. The leading features 
in the Commentary on Pausanias iv. (Mes- 
senia) are the excellent accounts given of 
Messene and Ithome (vol. iii., 429-439) and of 
Sphacteria-Pylos (Ib., 456-462; v., 608-613). 

When we come to the two books devoted to 
Elis, and to Mr. Frazer’s summary of the 
excavations at Olympia, a disappointment is 
in store for us. 


| the most casual glances at the vast collec- 


tion of votive bronzes deriving from a pre- 


historic ritual at Olympia, and shows few | 


indications (vol. ill., 559 f.,561) of having read 
and digested Curtius’s extraordinarily able 
account of the Olympian altar-service so mi- 
nutely dweit upon in Pausanias v., 15. Our 


| commentator exhibits (vol. iv., 62 imit., 63 ad 


(Tb., 403), and also to the Temples at Rham- | 


nus (Ib., 448-457), serves to put the reader's 


fin., 65, haifa line, 66 ad fin.)a like indifference 
to the detailed account of Greek polychromy 


Here we are surprised to | 
find that our author, whose interest and com- | 
petence in matters of primitive ritual are | 
well known, gives (vol. iil., 562 ff., 556) only | 


historic cultus at Olympia to any systematic 
scrutiny. It is therefore safe to be sceptical 
as to the hoary antiquity of Olympian ob- 
servance in honor of Zeus “‘the Averter of 
| flies,"’ and to regard the frigid minutim of 
Pausanias cn this, as on many similar mat- 
ters which 
mentator, as the exuberances of an outworn 
and paralyzed religious impulse which re- 
produces a simulacrum of the sturdier play 
of primeval thought, but is anything rather 
than primitive itself, since it marks the se- 
cond childhood of the religious mind of an- 
tiquity. If our commentator would insist less 
exclusively upon survival (which, of course, 
must in some sense be taken into account), 
and allow us to put this interpretation on his 
parallels, then his parallels would 
have their real value. Indeed, Mr. Frazer 
himself shows us the right way in his note 
on Pausanias viil., 48, where he argues for 
| Jahn's that a substantial portion of 
| the story of Telephus is of very late origin 
| (ii., 75 ff.; v. 481). 

The fact is, that we are just beginning to 
| gain some insight into the religion of the 
Mycenzans, which unquestionably lies at the 
roots of the higher and more characteristic 
Hellenic observance, and new discoveries in 
| this field are more than suggesting a funda- 
mental reconstitution of the now current 
views as to the survival in Greek religion 
of savage ritual. The facts presented in Mr. 
Frazer's ‘Golden Bough,’ to which a vast ad- 
dition is made in these commentaries, will 
for the most part have soon to be dismissed 
from the place of honor assigned to them in 
the ninth edition of the ‘Encyclopedia Bri- 
tannica.’ So far at least as Greek religion 
is concerned, and most especially so far as 
Athenian and Attic cults are involved, their 
place henceforth is in the background of a 
long perspective, the foregrotfnd being as- 
signed to the dimly recorded beginnings of 
Hellenic religion, and the middle distance be- 
ing reserved for what we may be able to 
make out concerning the evolution of that 
more highly organized civilization and by no 
means primitive religion to which Mycensm 
has given its name. Indeed, these very com- 
mentaries do their part in persuading us of 
| the unforeseen and decisive influence upon 


are taken seriously by our com- 


savage 


view 
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the Hellenes of their Mycenzan predecessors, 
for, in his account of the draining of Lake 
Copais (v., 110-120), Mr. Frazer incidentally 
describes a vast system of prehistoric engi- 
neering works by which those regions were 
protected from periodic inundation. This 
achievement is connected with that old Boo- 
tian centre of Mycenzan power, Orchomenos, 
whose palmy days were anterior to the 
glories of Mycenez in the Argolid. 

Speaking generally, Mr. Frazer is most 
successful in dealing with architectural and 
topographical questions, and not quite at his 
best when he discourses apout painting and 
sculpture. He does not appear quite so dis- 
satisfied as the facts should make him with 
the state of our knowledge about the Del- 
phian frescoes of Polygnotus, for instance, 
and is just a little too much under the spell 
of Dr. Carl Robert’s restorations (v., 358 top) 

indispensable, no doubt, and excellent so 
far as they go. Perhaps it is not unfair to 
say that this results from a limitation in his 
taste, analogous to that which leaves him 
unmoved by the great composition in stone 
which adorned the western gable of the tem- 


miss with something akin to distrust the bat- 
tle of the Centaurs on the frieze of the tem- 
ple at Bass (iv., 400). To say, as Mr. Frazer 
does, that Dr. Robert's restorations “on the 
whole” “probably give a fairly correct idea 
of the composition and general effect of the 
pictures,” though “some exceptions may be 
taken to them in detail,’ is like saying of a 


row of isolated flash-pictures for the cinema- | where; till lately, were entombed some of 





versy about the raised stage in the Greek 
theatre. When he first reaches this rock 
of offence (il., 222-227),he is clear but guard- 
ed, and non-committal. At Epidaurus (iil., 
251-255) he has made up his own mind in 


‘favor of a raised stage and against Dr. Dérp- 


feld’s view, but he still awaits the appear- 
ance of Dr. Dérpfeld’s book; and meanwhile, 
in treating of the theatre at Megalopolis 
(iv., 330-848), he returns to a non-committal 
attitude. Finally, in his Addenda, (v., 581- 
584), he takes advantage of the appearance 
of Dr. Dérpfeld’s book to express his com- 
plete dissent from him as to the stage, and 
gives his reasons in a manner which must 
command the respect, even if it does not 
secure the adhesion, of all fair-minded read- 
ers. 

One final question springs unbidden to our 
lips when we note that Mr. Frazer’s record 
tells of something new under the sun. Ame- 
ricans have worked for nearly twenty years 
side by side with Germans, French, and 
English of the other national schools at 
Athens. The scientific nature of the ends 
pursued in common has operated to discou- 


| rage petty national jealousies, and there h 
ple of Zeus at Olympia, and leads him to dis- | wba j aed 


tograph, when pasted together side by side, | 
that*they probably give a fairly correct idea | 


on the whole of the movements whose invisi- 


ble stages they project upon the astonished | 


and offended eye. Surely we know enough to 
be certain that the art of composition made 
vast strides between the age which produced 
the Francois Vase and the Chest of Cypselus, 
and the era of Polygnotus. Accordingly, we 
have but to compare with Robert’s restora- 
tions (v., plates vi. and vii.) Mr. Stuart 


Jones’s astounding tour de force on the re- | 
storation of the Chest of Cypselus (iii., plate | 


x.) in order to realize how utterly this ad- 
vance in composition has eluded the restorer 
of Polygnotus’s Delphian frescoes. This 





could hardly have escaped detection by one | 


who was sensitive to the merits as a great 
composition of the western pediment at 
Olympia. Mr. Frazer’s limitation of taste in 
this regard reasserts itself in the impatience 
with which he alludes 
perhaps not very fortunate attempts to make 
out a scheme of the composition of the east- 
ern pediment of the Parthenon: ‘The field of 
conjecture is boundless,” says he, “and 
archmologists have accordingly expatiated in 
it’ (if, 310). 

But further cavils, in this review, would 


to conflicting and | 


be out of proportion, apd might convey a to- | 
tally false impression of the uniformly ex- | 


cellent quality of this truly monumental 
work. Its very freedom from misprints (in 
volume ill. of 652 pages there are only three 


obvious ones:,p. 328, 1. 6 from the bottom; p. | 


289, 1. 7 from the top, and p. 548, 1. 17 from | 


the bottom), is phenomenal. In all depart- 
ments of Greek archwology our author's sur- 
vey is of the widest, except in Byzantine stu- 


| the death of Victor Emanuel in 1878. 


dies, which are only very incidentally involved, | 


as In the account of Daphne, where Mr. Frazer 


does not distinguish himself (il. 496); and | 


been a manifest union of hearts from which 
the modern Greeks would be the last to be 
excluded. since their generous zeal and en- 
thusiastic hospitality confront us on every 
page of Mr. Frazer’s record. Guizot has aptly 
called the Crusddes the first European event. 
Our question is, By what parallel designation 
shall we qualify these our latter-day cru- 
sades for deliverance of the holy places 


the most splendid monuments of the glory 
and greatness of man’s mind? 








STILLMAN’S UNION OF ITALY. 


The Union of Italy. 1815-1895. By W. J. 
Stillman. Cambridge Historical Series. 
Cambridge (England): University Press. 
1898. 


The number of short histories of the uni- 
fication of Italy increases year by year, but 
not more rapidly than the surpassing inte- 
rest of the subject warrants. The dramatic 
incidents—the strong and mutually contra- 
dictory characters of Cavour, Garibaldi, Maz- 
zini, and Victor Emanuel, that quadrilateral 
on which the regeneration of Italy was 
founded—-and the difficulty of telling the 
complex story, will long allure historians. 
If we count Miss Godkin’s and Mr. Edward 
Dicey’s biographies of Victor Emanuel, Mr. 
Stillman’s is the fifth one-volume work in 
English on this period. Probyn’s, the earl. 
est, is an honest, unpretentious summary, 
which gives the main lines of action, but 
makes no attempt to explore or interpret 
motives. Countess Martinengo-Cesaresco’s 
‘Liberation of Italy’ excels in anecdote and 
in personal details, and it is, first of all, 
what every book should be, readable. Mr. 
Stillman‘'s manual differs from both of these, 
and still has certain characteristics which 
are sure to win for it attentive consideration. 

In the first place, he brings his story down 
to the present day, whereas the Countess 
Martinengo-Cesaresco and Probyn close with 
(In a 
later edition Capt. Probyn cursorily reviews 
Italian politics from 1878 to 1892.) In the se- 
cond place, Mr. Stillman writes as an eye- 
witness of, if not as an active participator 


his Judgment is marvellously unbiassed. The in, the events of the last forty years. Third. 


crucial test of his open-mindedness is ho 
doubt his treatment of the perplexed contro- 





| 


ly, his position latterly as Roman corre- 
spondent of the London Times, and his well- 





known intimacy with Signor Crispi, give his 
opinions an importance which cannot be 
gainsaid. Mr. Stillman’s attitude towards 
Crispi is not that of the servile disciple, but 
of the political critic who, in his own belief, 
has carefully examined various policies, and 
has discarded all but one. We need not in- 
quire when and by what arguments he be- 
came a Crispian—very probably he sided 
with this party long before Crispi assumed 
its leadership; the vital fact is, that he is 
in the position to state, authoritatively, for 
the first time in English, how Crispi and his 
followers would have us understand modern 
Italian history. Only Crispi’s autobiography, 
which will probably not be published in his 
lifetime, can exceed, therefore, the impor- 
tance of Mr. Stillman’s manual as the rep- 
resentative utterance of the Crispians. 
Mr. Stillman frankly admits, in his preface, 
‘how difficult it is for one who has lived in 
the midst of the events he describes and in 
personal relations with the actors, to keep 
a perfectly unbiassed mind’’; but he trusts 
“that his personal experience of Italian life 
and the intimate and often confidential rela- 
tions in which he has lived with some of the 
best and wisest of Italian public men, may 
confer on his work some compensating quali- 
ties which nothing else would have given it.” 
Only a testy reader will deny that this is 
the case. The personal equation is precisely 
that which gives the book its importance. 
Passing over the record of the first gene- 
ration of Italy’s struggle for independence, 
in which we note that Mr. Stillman judges 
Charles Albert harshly, we find that about 
1860, when his acquaintance with Italy be- 
gan, and when Crispi, as political manager 
of Garibaldi’s Sicilian expedition, first at- 
tained prominence outside of his Republican 
sect, Mr. Stillman’s narrative bears more and 
more the stamp of personal experience and 
reminiscence. Henceforth, distrust, if not 
hatred, of France becomes the cardinal doc- 
trine of his school; and nowhere do we re- 
call seeing the apparent reasonableness of 
this position put more logically than here. 
Other historians of Italy have regarded Aus- 
tria and the Papacy as the two great oppo- 
nents of national unity and independence 
in the nineteenth century. Mr. Stillman 
seems to believe, however, that it would have 
been better for Italy not to have got Napo- 
leon Third’s aid in 1859, because, although 
she thereby immediately freed Lombardy 
from Austria, she was forced to cede Savoy 
and Nice, and fell into a sort of chronic sub- 
servience to France. As early as 1849 the 
French showed their real animus towards 
Italy by sending Oudinot’s army to crush 
the Roman Republic and restore Pius IX.; 
later symptoms of this animus are discern- 
ible in their preventing the Italian fleet from 
capturing Gaeta, 1859-60; in maintaining their 
garrison in Rome, except for a brief interval, 
until the summer of 1870; in outwitting the 
Italians in the North African competition, 
which ended with the establishment of the 
French protectorate over Tunis; in constant 
underhand machinations with the Vatican, 
by which the Italian Government has been 
embarrassed in its foreign affairs, and the 
Church has been able to sow discord against 
the State; in the secret abetting, with the 
connivance of Russia, of the Abyssinian re- 
sistance to Italian colonization. This is but 
an abstract of the bill of grievances which 
the Crispians have drawn up against France. 
Far less than this, Mr. Stillman thinks, 
would justify Italy’s participation in the 
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| 
Triple Alliance, an act by which she reta- 


liated as best she could against Gallic inso- 
lence. To one holding this view, it is na- 
tural that Sig. Crispi, whose policy has been 
as consistently anti-French as that of Blaine 
and his followers here was anti-English, 
should personify the soundest Italian states- 
manship of the time. The present reviewer 
has still to be convinced that the Triple Al- 
liance has benefited Italy, but as he is bent 
on calling attention to Mr. Stillman's con- 
clusions, and not on controverting them, he 
need not discuss these main lines further. 

He cannot forbear, however, from assert- 
ing that Mr. Stillman, who usually treats 
Cavour fairly enough, errs when he implies 
that the Italians inherited from Cavour their 
much-deplored subservience to France. Ca- 
vour did, indeed, use France most effectively 
in 1859, but this did not prevent him, a few 
months later, from defying Napoleon III. 
Cavour was the greatest, because the most 
successful, of opportunists, and to imagine 
that he would cling to a policy which had 
once been advantageous, but was proved 
harmful, is not to understand him. He would 
have abandoned the French and sworn 
friendship with Hottentots or Patagonians 
if he had assured himself that they could 
serve his plans better. Those who came 
after him and failed where he succeeded, can 
hardly excuse themselves by throwing the 
blame on him. Thus Rattazzi, in 1862, 
connived at Garibaldi’s expedition, as 
Cavour had done in 1860; but the result 
simply proved again the wide chasm that di- 
vides imitative talent from original genius. 

In one other respect Mr. Stillman sur- 
prises us in his treatment of Cavour. He 
discovers, what certainly Cavour’s bitterest 
enemies have not hitherto discovered, that 
Cavour was “a poor judge of men” (pp. 
323, 325). The apparent source of this opi- 
nion is Cavour’s refusal to hand Sicily and 
Naples over to Crispi in 1860. The mere 


| thorities, holds his peace. 


suggestion that Cavour should have done | 
so, implies a forgetfulness of the fact that | 


Crispi, the monarchicai minister of 1895, was 
not at all the same person as Crispi, the 


Republican conspirator of 1860. And, after | 


all, in these latter years when Crispi has had 
almost dictatorial power, he has never shown 
first-class administrative ability. His chief 
administrative triumph was in suppressing 


the Sicilian insurrection five years ago. But | 


then, as Cavour said, ‘any one can govern 
by a state of siege.”” And as to whether Ca- 
vour was a good judge of men or not, who 
were the men of his own and of the younger 
generation whom he especially marked for 
his confidence? Were they not Lamarmora, 
Ricasoli, Farini, Boncompagni, 


Sella? He used many others, because they 
seemed most eligible for the work of the 
moment, but the above group comprised the 
real Cavourians; and can anybody name an- 
other, superior in ability and integrity, that 
has or might have ruled Italy since 1861? 

We lay stress on these points because there 
is a tendency among many persons who, like 
Mr. Stillman, are disappointed at the actual 
condition of Italy, to belittle the work of 
Cavour and the men of the heroic period. 
But this is no more just than to impute 
to Lincoln all the folly and failure and sins 
which the party to which he belonged has 
committed since his death. 

We lack space to discuss other questions 
started by reading Mr. Stillman. His book, 
it will be seen, is thoroughly alive and al- 


Minghetti, point of importance as well as in point of 


Castelli, Nigra, Visconti-Venosta, Lanza, and 


most forces its readers to take sides: that, | 


of course, is the penalty of dealing vigorous- 
ly with living issues. We note that Mr. 
Stillman, although he does not mention King 
Humbert by name, attributes to “Court” in- 
fluence many of the errors and mishaps in 
the last twenty years. He also dispels the 
notion that the remedy for existing condi- 
tions is a republic. Of Italy at present we 
may say, as of Tammany-ruled Greater New 
York, that the Constitution and laws are 
good enough, but that the people do not 
care to have them honestly administered. 
Mr. Stillman closes by confessing himself a 
pessimist, but he is too wise to prescribe 
a republic as a cure. 

Several maps and a partial bibliography 
add to the usefulness of the manual. The 
proof-reading, as is so often the case in 
books printed in England and dealing with 
foreign proper names, leaves much to be de- 
sired. 


Cromucll’s Scotch Campaigns: 1650-51. By 
W. S. Douglas. London: Elliot Stock. 
1898. 


Mr. Douglas’s reason for writing this long 
monograph is that Carlyle, Robert Chambers, 
and Dr. Gardiner have not, separately or to- 
gether, described ‘‘all the essential moves in 
Cromwell’s Scotch Campaigns of 1650-51." 
Gardiner has considered Cromwell's strategy 
before the battle of Dunbar, but not even he 
has entered exhaustively upon Leslie’s tac- 
tics during the same period; and as for those 
subsequent operations whereby the Scotch 
general succeeded for a time in thwarting 
English effort, he, like other modern au- 
Mr. Douglas ap- 
proaches this subject with the avowed pur- 
pose of treating it in “drum and trumpet 
style.” He does not regard it with an eye 
to its place in the ‘“‘national struggle for 
Protestant ‘uniformity’ or reunion on a Pres- 
byterian basis.’’ He connects it neither with 
the last efforts of Scottish independence, nor 
with the personal fortunes of the Stuarts. 
All these various considerations are kept in 
strict subjection to the military questions 
involved. If ‘“‘politico-religious movements 
in court and camp and council-tent’’ appear 
in the text at all, it is solely because they 
affect the course of tactics. 

After a few short introductory chapters 
which give the episode a setting, Mr. Doug- 
las divides the bulk of his narrative into 
three sections, each of them ending with a 
contest at arms—Dunbar, Hamilton Fight, 
and Inverkeithing. There can be no doubt 
that, viewed in relation to historical values, 
the first section ranks before the others in 


time. The preliminaries (though not in 
themselves precipitate) are more striking, 
the issue more delicately poised in the bal- 
ance, and the event more dramatic. But, on 
the other hand, the province which Mr. 
Douglas has claimed for his own extends 
from the Kirk’s defeat at Dunbar to John 
Lambert's triumph at Inverkeithing. We re- 
strict our notice to this portion of the work, 
since, while less memorable, it is less fa- 
miliar, and especially since it is the author's 
distinctive and individual addition to Crom- 
wellian literature. 

The battle of Worcester was fought on 
September 3, 1651, precisely a year after the 
battle of Dunbar. Almost equally symmetri- 
cal is the chronology of Cromwell's Scotch 
campaigns from his invasion, July 22, 1650, 
to the “‘battell beside Pitreavie,’’ July 20, 





1651. The skirmishing previous to Dunbar 
occupied six weeks, and the next main part 
of the operations—that closed by 
Fight—extends to December 1. This period 
witnessed many bickerings among the Scots 
and many new schemes of policy, proposed 
in turn by all factions from the ultra-Royal 
ists to the radical Presbyterians (like Stra- 
chan and Ker) who favored an 
tion with Cromwell 


Hamilton 


ommoda 
Kirk 
shorn of their reputation 


ace 
The conservative 
leaders had been 
with the masses by the disaster at 


and still they 


Dunbar 
clung to the hope that 
might ‘‘effect the triumph of Presbyterianism 
over Independency, while keeping the claims 
of Royalism, which they ostensibly 


thev 


support 
ed, in strict subordination to their own hier 
archical pretensions.”’ Although the English 
held Edinburgh and besieging 
the Castle, Scotch controversial obstinac y Was 
such that no common of 
could be reached. Cromwell received 
forcements from home and 
the country to Glasgow. 


town were 


basis agreement 
rel 
marched across 
National cohesion 


| Was not induced even by this masterful act 


The “Westland Party’’ under Strachan was 
willing to promise that if Cromwell withdrew 


from Scotland, the English Independents 
should henceforth be unmolested by their 
northern neighbors; but he could not offer 
sound guarantees, and Cromwell required 
tangible fruit of his success. Through the 
autumn of 1650, debates and negotiations 
throve while campaigning languished. At 


the beginning of winter a change of attitude 
is observable; the national groups draw to 
gether: the are discredited: 
and, after the engagement at Hamilton Town 
Cromwell's Scottish enemies rally for a final 
effort in Charles II.’s behalf 

More than seven months elapsed between 
this reunion of discordant elements and 
Cromwell's departure from Scotland in pur- 
suit of the Stuart king who was trying to win 
his realm. Mr. Douglas dwells little on the 
great commander's character, but traces his 
policy and his military 
minute pains. He also discovers a minor 
hero in Cromwell's Titus Labienus, John 
Lambert. The concluding section of the book 
gains freedom and animation by its release 
from the tiresome topic of Presbyterian 
feuds. The interest centres in Fife, which 
Cromwell made the scene of war, and, de 
the 
without brave incidents; ¢ 


Remonstrants 


movements with 


spite a paucity of sharp engagements, 
fighting is not 


g., the defence of Linlithgow, the siege of 
Hume Castle, and the affair of Larbert 
Bridge. But above all other frays of the 


twelvemonth between Dunbar and Worcester 
looms the English victory at Inverkeithen 
Here the skill was Lambert's, the superb de 
votion that of the Clan Maclean. 


“They stood up, though in ever-diminish- 
ing numbers, to repeated charges of the Eng 
lish; and the contest only ended 
when their leader and nineteen-twentieths of 
the clansmen had given up their lives under 
the sabres of Lambert's troopers. What has 
made the occurrence as famous as the courage 
of the actors in it entitled it to become, is 
the preservation of a phrase. ‘Another for 
Hector!’ [Sir Hector Maclean of Duart) was 
the cry with which ‘no less than eight gentle- 
men of the name of Maclean’ rushed upon 
their death; and the heroic catchword has 
passed into a proverb.” 


Mr. Douglas’s notes are extensive aud make 
it possible for the reader to verify his autho 
rities at short intervals. Besides memoirs and 
letters, which he has used freely, the London 
newspapers of that day have proved coplous 
sources of information. Mercurius Politicus, 

' tor instance, is cited at the foot of almost 
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every page. By a singular oversight the 
volume is wholly destitute of maps and 
plans. Owing to the large amount of topo- 
graphical detail which is needed for the ex- 
planation of military movements, the narra- 
tive abounds with unfamiliar references, and 
the ordinary historical atlas does not supply 
the means of clearing them up. Otherwise 
grounds of censure are few. Mr. Douglas’s 
style is sometimes more diffuse and vivacious 
than is common with writers on tactics, and 
his habit of quoting French phrases amusing- 
ly recalls the ancient alliance between France 
and Scotland; but his research has been care- 
ful, his sense of proportion is just, and by in- 
fectious enthusiasm he arouses a degree of 
interest which the purely technical writer 
would fail to elicit. 


Les Populations Finnoises des Bassins de la 
Volga et de la Kema. Par Jean N. Smir- 
nov. Etudes d’ethnographie historique 
traduites du russe et revues par Paul 
Boyer. Premiére Partie. Paris: Leroux. 


We have here a very solid contribution to 
the ethnology and folk-lore of the Finnish 
races. To the majority of readers this sub- 
ject is a terra incognita, for the most valua- 
ble works upon it have appeared in 
sealed languages. The Magyars naturally 
feel a considerable curiosity about the lan- 
guage and customs of their congeners, and 
Russia counts among her population a great 
number of Ugro-Finnish tribes—the Finns 
proper, the Esthonians, the Tcheremissians, 
Mordvins, Ziranians, etc. In the field of 
philology the best work done (by Castrén, 
Ahlqvist, Hunfalvy, Donner, and others) 
must be sought in the Transactions of Rus- 
sian and Hungarian learned societies and re- 
views. It was, therefore, a happy idea of M. 
Paul Boyer, professor in L’fcole des Langues 
Orientales at Paris, to make some of these 
works accessible to a wider circle of read- 
ers. But he has done more than translate on 
the present occasion from the Transactions of 
the Society of Archeology, History, and 
Ethnography in connection with the Univer- 
sity of Kazan. He has put into shape and 
reduced to order a quantity of materials 
which had been published in a somewhat 
confused manner. Possessing those gifts of 
style which seem indigenous in his coun- 
trymen, he has made a very readable book, 
for which all fotk-lorists and ethnologists 
owe him a debt of gratitude. 

The first instalment of his work deals 
with the two Ugro-Finnish peoples, the 
Tcheremissians and Mordvins, who. inhabit 
the eastern part of Russia, and are the re- 
mains of powerful tribes that once spread 
over a much greater extent of territory than 
they at present occupy. They are all under- 
going a gradual process of Russification; 
this change has extended to religion, lan- 
guage, the names of their villages, and their 
dress. But many pagan customs are to be 
found among them, and the missionaries (as 
we so often find them doing) have incor- 
porated what they safely could of the creeds 
of the natives. There always has been an 
abundance of strange beliefs among the Fin- 
nish races, and we cannot wonder that Lap- 
land in the middle ages had the same repu- 
tation as Thessaly among the Greeks, nor 
that female soothsayers from these regions 
should have been brought to the bed of 
the dying Ivan the Terrible to prophesy his 
fate. Prof. Smirnov is inclined to identify 
the Tcheremissians with the ancient Fin- 








nish Bulgarians, the ruins of whose capital, 
Bolgari, may still be seen upon the banks 
of the Volga. The process of Christianizing 
them has not always been conducted after 
the mildest fashion, and it is pleasant to 
learn from Prof. Smirnov that Peter the 
Great relaxed some of these severities and 
advocated milder measures (p. 51). Not only 
has force been used, but bribery, and the 
disintegration of their nationality has been 
further assisted by the planting of Rus- 
sian colonists among them. They are men- 
tioned by Herberstein in his book on Rus- 
sia, written at the beginning of the six- 
teenth century; he found them very widely 
spread. They have the primitive house such 
as is found among Finnish people, but have 
borrowed the style of window from the 
Russians. The custom among the women of 
decorating themselves with coins Prof. 
Smirnov thinks borrowed from the neigh- 
boring Tatars. They are fond of horse- 
flesh as a diet, and occupy themselves with 
fishing and agriculture. Only a few indus- 
tries have been developed among them. 
Marriage both by capture and purchase ex- 
ists. Their conception of the next world is 
that men lead there over again just the 
same lives as they did in this. Stones, 
plants, and trees are also held sacred 
among them. The dead are duly com- 
memorated by feasts. Their prayers are 
entirely for material goods, and Prof. 
Smirnoy gives a long specimen of one. 
They offer sacrifices. The victim must be 
entire, but only pieces are given to the 
divinity—the sacrificer and his friends con- 
sume the rest. Their creed is very flexible, 
and from the confused religious ideas they 
have gained from the Russians, they have 
made many new gods. Thus, hearing the 
word eternal used so much in Christian 
prayers, they have made a god of eternity. 
They have a belief in a great race of giants 
who preceded them. 

The Mortlvins, to whom the second part 
of Mr. Smirnov’s book is devoted, are even 
more widely spread than the Tcheremis- 
sians. Philclogists trace Gothic, Lithuanian, 
and Iranian elements in their language. Such 
Gothic as we get is of a very interesting 
type, and earlier in its forms than that of 
Ulpilas. A careful list is given of their 
names of animals; it is singular that the 
word for dog is almost the same in all the 
Finnish languages, but the names of the 
other animals differ. The Mordvins have 
no original names for metals. The traces 
of the Magyars on the left bank of the 
Volga are shown by the names of many of 
their settlements. It is here that the cradle 
of the Hungarian race must be sought. Un- 
til the eighteenth century, and when the 
immense forests which used to cover the 
present governments of Penza, Nizhni-Nov- 
gorod, and Simbirsk had not been cut down, 
the mode cf life among the Mordvins was 
the same as Herberstein described it to be 
when he visited their country: “Hi in pagis 
passim habitant, agros colunt, victum ex ferina 
carne et melle habent, pellibus abundant 
preciosis.’’ They seem to be somewhat gross 
in their diet, and to eat all kinds of ani- 
mals. Their villages are arranged in a ca- 
pricious fashion; there is no attempt to form 
anything like a street, but the houses are 
clustered together in twos and threes. There 
is a tendency now to ornament the exterior 
of their houses, but it is entirely from Rus- 
sian influence. The women wear very ela- 


borate headdresses, and their garments are 





carefully embroidered. Mr. Smirnov looks 
upon many of these ornamentations as en- 
tirely Byzantine and as having been handed 
down by tradition. The names to denote 
relationship argue a very primitive concep- 
tion of marriage. Matriarchy, marriage by 
capture, and child-marriages are common 
enough. The old men, wherever the Mord- 
vins have not been influenced by Christiani- 
ty, are put to death as soon as they are 
unable to be useful. The mode of killing is 
by beating. The only conception of the 
family seems to be a group of individuals 
united by blood. 

The customs concerning the dead are 
equally curious. When a man is dying, a 
cup of water is placed at the window be- 
cause the soul, on quitting the body, desires 
to wash itself. Pieces of money are given 
to the corpse so that he may have the where- 
withal to purchase what he wants in the 
next world. A horse is then sacrificed if it 
be a man who has died, and a cow in the 
case of a woman. The dead begins his life 
in the next world with the same character- 
istics which he has in this: for example, if 
he were a drunkard on earth, he is also a 
drunkard in the new existence. Ancestor- 
worship exists among the Mordvins in a 
highly developed form. If ancestors are ne- 
glected they will take vengeance upon the 
living. The Mordvin has peopled with mys- 
tic life all the forms of nature: there are 
spirits of the water, spirits of the wood, and 
all others in strict analogy, and these spirits 
are quite anthropomorphic. They have bo- 
dies like human beings and live and die like 
human beings. Their gods, in fact, are the 
powers of nature deified. Mr. Smirnov did 
not succeed, while making his researches 
among this people, in getting any forms of 
ritual employed by them. 

Our author is fortunate in having such 
an interpreter as M. Boyer, who has abso- 
lutely recast his material, and has had the 
advantage, while engaged in the work, of 
Mr. Smirnov’s codperation. The latter not 
only consented to the adaptation of his book, 
but has also occasionally furnished fresh 
notes. The valuable bibliography appended 
to these researches has necessarily been 
omitted. The Russian up to this time has 
unfortunately been so little studied in 
France (and, we may add, in our own coun- 
try) that a list of publications on the sub- 
ject in that language would be valueless. 
It is a pity, however, that there are no 
maps. 





Tom Benton’s Luck. By Herbert Elliott 
Hamblen. Macmillan Co, 1898. 

The Uncalled. By Paul Laurence Dunbar. 
Dodd, Mead & Co, 

David Harum: A Story of American Life. 
By Edward Noyes Westcott. D. Apple- 
ton & Co. 

Mr. Hamblen is another instance of a 
writer who, on the strength of the success 
of two previous literary ventures, produces 
a third that reveals most distinctly his nar- 
row limitations. In his other books, in 
which he had to deal with the narrative of 
realistic personal adventures, he left little 
to be desired; but so soon as he invades the 
field of romance, as on the present occasion, 
his failure is emphatic and possibly final. 
As in his first work, which treats of the 
sea, in ‘Tom Benton's Luck’ Mr. Hamblen 
avails, mainly, of that liquid medium for 
his flow of narrative. About a conventional 
plot are. grouped the stock properties so 
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essential to a story like that of which his 
present essay is a typical specimen. He 
again puts strongly in evidence his coll:c- 
tion of punitive implements—revolvers, cip- 
stan-bars, belaying-pins, rope-ends, boots, 
and fists. These are generously employed 
to hasten tardy movement, and to empha- 
size the fact that life is not all ‘cakes 
and ale.” 

The story is the old one of the love of 
man and woman. It requires for its full 
development all of the oceans, and por- 


tions of New England, Central America, the | 


East Indies, and England. A remarkable 
sequence of events permits only once in 
seven years (during which time they are 
engaged in a bewildering game of hide-and- 
seek) the hero to enjoy a glimpse of a 
section of the back of the heroine. Ulti- 
mately, through the coincidence of a timely 
wreck and rescue, they are reunited in the 
middle of the Atlantic Ocean. To this ac- 


complishment is necessary a succession of | 


adventures on land and sea, rescues from 
imminent death unfortunately not realized, 
mutinies, submarine earthquakes, and phy- 
sical tortures more or less intense. The con- 
clusion is conventionally domestic and peace- 
ful, but, in default of a mother-in-law, there 


is an aunt who promises to be equally effec- | 


tive in the near future. 


A peculiar interest attaches to the latest 
work of Mr. Dunbar because in it he aban- 
dons the safe shelter of his specialty as the 
literary mouthpiece of a race almost inar- 
ticulate, and enters the open arena. His 
advantage, which also restricted, he flings 
from him, preferring the freedom of 
a universal choice though it must bring 
universal comparison, and his lance 
must touch those of the mightiest. There 
is much that is vigorous in this story 
of life in a small Ohio town—one of the 
last strongholds of a repellent and narrow 
orthodoxy. One indeed suspects the towns to 
be few, even in the South and Middle West, 
where a candidate for the ministry would 
suffer persecution because of having engaged 
in an amateur baseball game with his mates. 
But conventionalities rather than exaggera- 
tions are the weakness of the book. Tra- 
dition is more than honored in the portrait 
of the grim maiden who brought up the 
drunkard’s abandoned child to the very 
threshold of the ministry, where outraged 
nature rebelled and he fell into the ranks 
of the uncalled. She had never ‘felt the 
soft face of a babe at her breast’; there- 
fore she did not know that five-year-old chil- 
dren sometimes played on the floor; there- 
fore 
and swimming were not countenanced in the 
boy of her adoption. 

Where the narrative is unobstructed it 
moves swiftly, but the reader is now and 
then landed in a morass of the author’s phi- 
losophy. This is, for the most part, so com- 
monplace as to be fairly naive. After the 
strong introductory chapter, in which scarce- 


fishing, khite-flying, playing marbles, | 


ignores them all; whose author has no 
“views.”” So admirable has been Mr. West- 
cott’s reticence that one is not even al- 
lowed to infer whether he approved the par- 
ticular “gospel” of politics which David 
Harum read. Such pure objectivity of treat- 
ment is more than a negative merit in a 
book purposing to portray a type. A pre 
face informs the reader of the circumstances 
under which ‘David Harum’ was written; 
of its posthumous publication. What no 
preface need declare is, that a lifetime of 
keen and sympathetic observation preceded 


the writing of the book. Such fixing of fea- 


tures, such rendering of atmospheres, are 
not to be compassed by the casual sojourner. 
Not this side the ‘Biglow Papers’ can a 
parallel be found for the humor, the good 
sense, the strong homely speech of David 
Harum, banker. It is difficult not to con- 


fess to a fondness for the New York State | 


dialect. The speech of a thrifty, energetic, 
wide-awake people—New Englanders with 
one drop more of expansiveness — reflects 
these wholesome qualities. It need never 
become forgotten speech while ‘David 
Harum’ endures, to whose pages the future 
philologist may safely turn for enlighten- 


a 


ment on such verbal forms as ‘‘skeezicks,”’ | 


“nix-cumrouse,” and ‘“skinamulinks.”’ 

It is as a character sketch rather than a 
novel that the book makes its claims. Its 
other figures, beside the full-breathed vigor 


| of David Harum himself, seem men as trees 








ly a superfluous stroke blurs the sharpness | 


of the scene, it is disappointing to come upon 
paragraphs, nay, pages, of reflections like the 
following: ‘‘Love does so much for a man,” 
“There is no loneliness like the loneliness of 


the unknown man in a crowd.” The author's | 


main intention has been, however, towards 


earnestness and truth in his presentation of 
a soul's struggle with cramping conditions. 

Something to be distinctly grateful for in 
these days of problems is a book which 


walking. The languid love-story requires a 
special Providence to help it out. When the 
scene shifts to steamer decks or Neapolitan 
villas, one pines for the realities of Home- 
ville, Freeland County. But the chapters 


| to an account of the evolution 


are few in which one does not hear the voice | 


of David Harum. His reminiscences, his 
horse-trading anecdotes, 


philosophy, have their own charm. Nor does 


his home-brewed | 
| entertaining and instructive. 


he ever, in his most sustained harangues, | 


though his own expe- 
“the’s a good 
them that c’n 


“run to emptins,’’ 
rience declares that while 
many fast quarter hosses, 
keep it up for a full mile is scurse.’’ 
ism has bored its thousands, but in ‘David 
Harum’ it has joined hands with delight. 





The Study of Man. By Alfred C. Haddon, 
M.A., etc. Illustrated. G. P. Putnam's 
Sons. 1898. 


Real- | 


In this volume of the “Science Series’ we 


have a number of papers upon one or an- 
other of the many subjects into which the 
study of anthropology is divided. They are, 
as a rule, compilations from the best avail- 
able sources, relating to matters as far apart 
as craniometry and folk-lore, and our 
author’s object in preparing them was not to 


teach us anything about anthropology, con. | 


sidered simply as such, but to tell us what 
it has to say about ourselves—-for ‘‘we are 


of more interest to ourselves than any study | 
} can be.”’ 
Regarded from this point of view, these | 
| country, he was arrested by the Tibetans and 


papers are of unequal merit, for they de- 
pend, necessarily, upon the advance made 


in the study of each one of the different sub- | 
jects, and the progress along the whole line | 


is by no means the same. 
branches that have proved the most attrac- 
tive, the results have not always been com. 


; mensurate with the labor expended upon 
conciseness, and we gain an impression of | 


them. Take, for instance, those which re- 
late to the shape and size of the head and 


Even in those . 


tle in determining questions of race-—t! 

one issue that gives them importance. This 
fact our author (pp. 13, 54, 77, 83, 94, et« 
recognizes; and, with all due deference, it is 
believed that the difficulty cannot be ove: 

come, for the reason that the conclusions 

which the investigations of 
are supposed to lead are based upon the as 
sumption that 
an originally pure 


these subjects 


there is, or was, somewhere 


race, with certain fixed 


bodily peculiarities, when, so far as we 
know, there is not and never has been any 
such thing. Even the Jews, who are, per 
haps, as closely inbred as any people of 
whom we have record, must needs have 


been a composite race, for there is Biblical 


evidence as to the existence of the blonde 


as well as the dark, type among them 
from the earliest times But, while en 
tertaining decided views upon this point 
we do not wish to be understood as dis 


crediting altogether this kind of evidence 
So far are we from it that we fully admit its 
value, when taken in 
other physical characters; and in chap. v 
upon the ethnography of the Dordogne dis 
trict, we have an example of the results that 


connection with 


may follow from “a blending of anthropo 
logical investigations with 
history.” 

Of the remaining papers, it is only neces 
sary to say that they have a more general 
interest, and appeal to a larger 
readers. They, too, cover a wide fleld, rang 
ing all the way from monographs on tops, 
kites, courting, funeral 


the records of 


¢ 


class of 


and other games, 
of the cart, 
and of the use and distribution of the bull 
roarer. Upon these and 
which he calls attention, our author shows 
himself to be well informed; and he dis 
courses of them in a manner that is at once 
It is a plea- 
sure to be able to add that among the 
vestigators from whom he freely draws, are 
such well-known American scholars as Brin- 
ton, Newell, Culin, and Otis T. Mason 


other matters to 


in 


In the Forbidden Land: An Account of a 
Journey into Tibet, Capture by the Tibetan 
Lamas and Soldiers, Imprisonment, Tor- 
ture and Ultimate Release brought about 
by Dr. Wilson and the Political Peshkar 
Karak Sing-Pal. By A. Henry Savage 
Landor. With the Government enquiry 
and report and other official documents by 
J. Larkin, Esq., deputed by the Govern- 
ment of India. Illustrations and map. 2 
vols. Harper & Bros. 1898. S8vo 
It is difficult to feel much interest in Mr 

Landor’s sensational account of his travels 

The journey was not an important one, ex- 

cept to Mr. Landor himself. He crossed the 

Himalayas into Tibet near the fountain- 

head of the Indus and Brahmaputra Rivers, 

and followed down the valley of the latter 
stream for some two hundred miles. Five 
weeks and three days after entering the 


taken back to the frontier. The ‘‘geographi- 
cal results’’ which he enumerates of this 
journey, lasting less than two months and 
through a comparatively well-known region, 
are necessarily meagre. He claims to have 
established the fact that there is no connec- 
tion between the lakes Rakas-tal and Mana- 


| garowar, not by the actual crossing of the di- 


nose, or to the color of the hair and eyes 
(chaps. i-iv), and, as a matter of fact, when | 


considered separately, they help us very lit- 





viding ridge, but by observations from a dis- 
tance. Gen. Sir Richard Strachey, on the 
other hand, in a recent communication to 
Nature, says that he has been at the point 


=. 
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at which the connecting stream leaves the 
latter lake, “and there is no more doubt 
about the fact than that the Thames runs 
past Richmond.” Mr. Landor’s other scien- 
tific achievement was that he was the first 
European to reach the sources of the Brah- 
maputra; the ascent of 22,000 feet and the 
travelling with only two men “for so long 
in the most populated part of Tibet,’’ which 
he includes in his summary of geographical 
being evidences merely of great 
pluck and endurance. The narrative of this 
brief journey, which included some short ex- 
eursions in Indian territory, is swelled with 
the aid of numerous illustrations into two 
large and heavy volumes divided into one 
hundred chapters. In the second volume 
these average four pages each; one, the 91st, 
consisting of 57 lines. 

Nor do the author's sufferings at the hands 
of the Tibetans excite our sympathy to any 
great degree. he very title of his book 
shows that he was in Tibet contrary to the 
wishes of the people. Again and again he 
was warned by the frontier guards that their 
lives would be the forfeit if they should per- 
mit him to pass. Under similar circum- 
stances the year before, another English tra- 
veller, Capt. Wellby, turned back. But no 
such fine consideration for men simply doing 
their duty deterred Mr. Landor from persist- 
ing in his vain attempt to reach Lhasa. It 
is not strange, certainly, that they ill-treated 
him when he fell into their hands. Though 
we do not question the substantial truth of 
his relation, yet it is difficult not to believe 
that he gives an exaggerated account of 
some of his exploits and sufferings. He says, 
for instance, that he climbed to the almost 
unrivalled altitude of 22,000 feet, carrying 
a weight of sixty pounds. He reached this 
height at 11 Pp. M., succumbed to the biting 
wind, lay semi-conscious long enough to be 
covered with snow, aroused himself and his 
native companion, and got back to camp, 
about 6,000 feet below, ‘‘during the early 
hours of the morning,’’ when he took food 
for the first time in twenty-three hours. The 
accuracy of Mr. Landor’s estimated heights 
is not past question, that of the Mariam-la 
Pass, for example, being given by him as 
17,500 feet, while on the large map of Tibet 
published by the Royal Geographical Society 
in 1894 it is only 15,500 feet. 

A considerable part of the second volume 
is devoted to a description of the tortures 
inflicted on our traveller and his two ser- 
vants by the Tibetans. Among other things, 
he was compelled to ride “for miles” with 
his hands bound behind him on a saddle from 
whose ‘‘crupper four or five sharp iron spikes 
were sticking out. These caught me on the 
small of my back.”’ Near the end of the 
ride a cord was attached to his handcuffs, 
the other end being held by a horseman 
who ‘did his utmost to pull me out of the 
saddle,” but unsuccessfully, he himself be- 
ing unhorsed by the breaking of the cord. 
Lest the reader may entertain some doubts, 
Mr. Landor gives a picture of the “coat I 
wore showing effects of spikes." 
of his servants, after receiving two 
hundred lashes, he found “had remained 
tied upright to a post for over three days, 
and for four days he had not eaten food 
nor drunk anything.” <A picture of this 


results, 


One 


man’s legs, ‘showing marks of lashes,” is 
given, while from another page a pair of 
leprous feet are thrust, as it were, to ex- 
hibit the injuries received by his other un- 
More interesting than 
of the 


fortunate follower. 


these, however, are the evidences 








traveller's own ill-treatment in four con- 
trasted photographs taken in February and 
October, 1897. 

Mr. Landor is careful to keep before the 
reader the fact that his journey had a purely 
“scientific object,’’ and we frequently find 
such statements as, ‘‘We proceeded along the 
right bank of the main stream to 23° 30”, 
then to 25°,” or, “following a marked track 
to 125° (b. m.), we continued our descent, 
etc.” His zeal for science was such that, 
though bound during his return journey, “I 
used,”’ he says, “to draw my right hand out 
of its cuff, and, with a small piece of bone I 
had picked up as pen, and my blood as 
ink, I drew brief cipher notes, and a map of 
the whole route back.’’ He gives consider- 
able information about the lamas or monks, 
some of which he obtained in conversation 
with them, though it is surprising at least 
that in two months he was able to acquire 
the language sufficiently to converse in ‘‘col- 
loquial Tibetan,”’ at times apparently with- 
out the aid of an interpreter. There is no- 
thing novel in this information, with the 
exception of the account of the repulsive 
cannibalism practised upon their dead, 
which, so far as our knowledge goes, has 
never been charged against this people by 
any other writer or traveller, and needs 
further confirmation before it can be credit- 
ed. Some chapters are devoted to an in- 
teresting account of a visit to the haunts of 
the Raots or ‘‘wild men of the forest,’’ and 
to a description of the customs of the Shokas, 
an Indian frontier tribe. In an appendix 
are printed some official documents, includ- 
ing affidavits mainly relating to Mr. Landor’s 
treatment by the Tibetans. The illustrations 
are numerous and give to the volumes a very 
attractive appearance. The author, trust him 
or not, as we may, shows considerable de- 
scriptive power. 





The Rivers of North America: A Reading 
Lesson for Students of Geography and 
Geology. By Israel C. Russell. G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. 1898. 

According to the old conception of a river, 
as taught in the geographies of fifteen years 
ago, its most important parts are the source, 
the States through which it flows, and the 
body into which it empties; with some de- 
scription of the principal towns or cities 
along its course. The idea of a river system 
having its natural history, and being part 
of an organized process tending to modify the 
surface of a continent, is one that has been 
developed by the new school of American 
geographers, and goes hand in hand with the 
“nature study’’ now so prevalent in the se- 
condary schools. Soimportant has becomethis 
study of earth process in this country thatthe 
American geographer is apt to overlook the 
commercial and human interests of geogra- 
phy in the fascinating contemplation of geo- 
graphical evolution. 

Following the publication of his attractive 
volumes on the lakes, glaciers, and volcanoes 
of North America, Prof. Russell now offers 
to the American public a treatise on the 
rivers of this continent. His thesis, and that 
of the American school of geography in gen- 
eral, is stated concisely on the third page of 
his prefatory remarks ‘‘to the reader’: 

“It is not the shape of the earth as it exists 
to-day, the present distribution of land and 
water on its surface, or the relief of the 
land or of the floor of the sea, but the 
changes that each of these conditions has 


passed through in order to reach its present 
state, and the modifications still in progress, 








which claim the greatest share of the geo- 
grapher’s attention.” 

The word ‘American’ should have been 
inserted before ‘geographer’ in this sen- 
tence; compare the words of a distinguished 
Scotch geologist, the author of the com- 
panion volume on ‘Earth Sculpture’ in the 
same Science Series: 

“The special treatment of geographical 
evolution does not come within the limits of 
my essay. This interesting subject has of 
late years been studied with much assiduity, 
especially by Prof. W. M. Davis and others 
in North America.” 

It is clear that the interest of the British 
school, while still geographers, is distinctly 
“the shape of the earth as it exists to-day.” 

Prof. Russell’s book might better be called 
a study of the physiography of rivers, with: 
illustrations from North America. Eight 
chapters are devoted to a systematic state- 
ment of the laws governing the disintegration 
and decay of rocks, the material carried by 
streams, the methods of stream development 
and conquest, and the classification of stream 
deposits, illustrated rather briefly by Ameri- 
can types, while only one chapter is given 
to ‘“‘some of the characteristics of American 
rivers."’ This chapter, it should be men- 
tioned, is an instructive one and extremely 
comprehensive. The author’s plan of treat- 
ing the subject in the order of dynamic 
process and products of deposition is 
a good one in view of the fact that the 
subject is new with respect to codrdinated 
text-book treatment. A path-breaking work 
of this sort must be treated more leniently 
than one dealing with a subject that has long 
stood the test of systematic classification. It 
is to be hoped, however, that when the sci- 
ence of river erosion has attained still more 
advanced definition than at present, such 
words as “hardness,’’ applied to rocks in the 
sense of resistance to erosion, may be elimi- 
nated. This resistance is affected by joint- 
ing, amount of chemical decomposition, 
texture, coarseness, and structure, as well as 
by hardness in the sense of resistance to 
corrasion. 

The description of process occupies 80 
large a part of the volume that the subject- 
matter, as indicated on the title-page, is 
frequently sacrificed for lack of space, and 
single topics are so divided up that in some 
cases the meaning is not clear. Take, for 
example, Niagara. Under the heading of 
“Waterfalls resulting from inherited topo- 
graphic conditions,” the statement is made 
that ‘Niagara, when it first leaped from the 
summit of the escarpment near the present 
site of Lewiston, was higher than at any sub- 
sequent period of its history’; and again: 
“Niagara Falls came into existence when 
a large lake, which formerly flooded the On- 
tario and Erie basins, was lowered so as to 
be divided into two water-bodies by a ridge, 
trending east and west, formed by the sum- 
mit of the Lewiston escarpment.” These 
two isolated statements, occurring on pages 
59 and 62, will certainly arouse the reader’s 
interest; but no explanation is offered until 
we reach page 298, under the heading of 
“Special characteristics of Niagara.” In 
the same way the Susquehanna is mention- 
ed on pages 194, 204, 261, and yet has no 
place whatever in the index. The incomplete 


quality of the index is unfortunate in view 
of the unsystematic treatment of the titl 
subject. 
The typography of the volume is on the 
whole good. Table A, supposed to face page 
78, seems to have been entirely omitted; and 
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we notice under Plate ix. that the in. | 


as compared with Mr. Brander Matthews’s 


tials are inaccurate. The illustrations, drawn | and others: the author nowhere indicates 


largely from photographs and 
duced by the half-tone process, are many of 
them excellent; but the reproduction of ccn- 


Thus, Plate x., reproducing Willis’s beautiful 


plunging anticlines of the anthracite basin, 
is so much reduced and blurred by this pro- 
cess that the river itself is quite inconspi- 
cuous and the lettering practically obliterat- 
ed. In strong contrast with this, and very 


satisfactory, are the maps illustrating the | 


development of an anticlinal valley in Plate 
xi., here reproduced from line drawings, 
with streams in a different color. 

The volume, in fine, is a useful work, 


and cannot fail to take rank as a most im- | 


portant contribution to American geographi- 
cal literature. The subject with which it 
deals has occupied American geographers for 
the last quarter of a century, and no one, 
up to this time, has produced a text-book on 
the evolution of river systems, though many 
students have been in need of one. Prof. 
Russell’s book will fill this need, while it 
is at the same time attractive to the ge- 
neral reader, being written in popular style. 


The last chapter, on the “‘life history of a ri- | 
ver,”’ reads like a romance, and expresses | 


admirably the orderly character of erosive 
action and the interest which the study of 
land-form has for students who learn to 
recognize stages of growth. 





American Bookmen. By M. 
Howe. Dodd, Mead & Co. 
vo, 295 pages. 


A. De Wolfe 
1898. Small 


This work is essentially a gift-book, and 
such publications, from the days of Annuals 
down, have owed their popularity to pictures. 
But there has been a distinction even here, 
since in some cases the pictures illustrated 
the text, while in others the text merely 
filled the space between the pictures. Of 
the first sort was ‘Homes of American Au- 
thors,’ published by Putnam five and forty 
years ago, and never surpassed, in a work 
of this sort, for typographical and artistic 
beauty. This was the book to which the late 
G. W. Curtis contributed his admirable de- 
scriptions of the Concord circle, full of the 
enthusiasm of youth, flavored with piquant 
but stingless humor. There have since been 
several other books on the same plan, but 
inferior in execution, and one wonders that 
holiday bookbuyers should take this perennial 
interest in the outward circumstances of 
persons they otherwise care little about. 

In Mr. Howe’s volume the illustrations are 
interesting, though rarely possessing any 
artistic merit, and the text is respectable. 
There is nothing at first hand, like Curtis’s 
sketches, and our author shows no sign of 
future eminence in respect to his manner of 
writing, of which the only merit is its ap- 
parent ease. Nor does he exhibit 
quality which secures pardon even for com- 
monplace prose or personal eccentricity: the 


faculty, namely, of presenting a hackneyed | 
Mr. Howe is too | 


subject in a new light. 
conscientious to be fulsome in his praise, 
and too sensible to be acrid in his condemna- 
tion, as regards either the life or the works 
of his subjects. But to justify a book one 


must have other than negative qualities— | 
either something new in fact or opinion, or | 


else some special felicity of style. 
There is one peculiarity about this volume, 


repr- | 


| the views he expresses. 
| and there betrays a sort of indolence which 


that | 


that he has read any of the works of the 
writers he describes. The criticism, like the 


| facts and anecdotes, is such as might readily 
tour maps by this process is to be deplored. 


be compiled from easily accessible books. We 


| have no fault to find with it, except for the 
map of the Susquehanna where it crosses the | 


absence of that freshness of phrase which 
shows that a writer has himself thought out 
As to facts, he here 


is not to his credit. If he never read the 
‘Autocrat of the Breakfast Table,’ he could, 
without excessive effort, have found Holmes’s 
famous quotation about the centre of the 
solar system in Bartlett, and by his aid have 
quoted it correctly (page 276). If he had ex- 
amined ‘Irvingiana,’ in which the unabridged 
version of the anecdote is given by Duyck- 
inck, he would not have said that Washing- 
ton was President when he put his hand on 
the head of his little namesake: And if he 
had looked at so common a book as Wilson's 
‘Bryant,’ he would have given a more correct 
version of the story about the publication 
of ‘‘Thanatopsis.”” Mr. Howe takes his ver- 
sion from Mr. Godwin’s book, where the 
source is given as a conversation between 
R. H. Dana and Mr. R. C. Watterson. Whe- 
ther the fault was due to Dana’s failing me- 
mory (the date being presumably near 
the close of his life), or his reporter's in- 
accuracy, the fact remains that this ac- 
count differs materially from that writ- 
ten by Dana at a comparatively early 
date (1846). A false color. again, is some- 
| times given to incidents, as in the statement 
| that ‘““Murray was only too glad to take the 
| ‘Sketch-Book’ into his own hands” (page 16); 
the fact being, as Bryant has shown, that 
| “Murray allowed himself to be persuaded by 
| Scott’ into publishing it. And one does not 
need to be a linguist to see the absurdity of 
such a combination (page 21) as ‘‘Stadt- 
house of New Amsterdam.’ If Mr. Howe 
objected to the plain English of ‘‘town hall,” 
why resort to such a hybrid German- (not 
Dutch) English wording as this? Or, if he 
thought that a Dutch phrase would give pic- 
turesqueness to his page, why did he not 
vrite “stadhuis’’? 





Nelson and his Times. By Lord Charles 





Beresford and H. W. Wilson. E. & J. B. 
Young & Co. 
This work, in the words of the preface 


by Lord Charles Beresford, is addressed to 
the millions of the great British democracy, 
and is not intended to compete with Capt. 
Mahan’s great work upon the same subject. 
It is, in truth, far from exhaustive, but it 
succeeds in presenting an attractive and 
profusely illustrated life of the British hero 
and, to a very much less degree, a picture 
of his times. We remark that the dramatic 
description of the execution of Admiral 
| Byng, with which the book opens, though of 
interest, is not pertinent to Nelson or to the 
times in which he lived, as the event oc- 
curred before his birth. 

It has been said by Englishmen that their 
naval commanders may be divided into two 
| classes: in the one is Nelson; in the other 
| are all the rest. Whether this be true or 

not, it is fully the opinion of his country- 
| men to the present day. Nelson’s birthday 
and the anniversary of the battle of Tra- 
falgar seem to grow in observance as time 
| goes on, and strained relations with France 


tatious observance of the memory of the 
man who contributed so powerfully to the 
peace which has existed between these rival 
and neighboring countries for a period of 
nearly eighty years. It is only of late years 
that Nelson's genius for war, displayed both 
as a tactician and as a strategist, has been 
appreciated. His early promotions were un- 
doubtedly hastened by his connection with 
the Walpoles and the influence of his uncle, 
Capt. Suckling. Without that he must have 
been handicapped by his physique. Sickly 
and undersized for his age, Nelson appear- 
ed to his contemporaries to the least 
fitted of his family for the life of a sailor, 
but his indomitable will and courage carried 
him through all the trials and hardships 
of the sea and of war, though had he lived 
in the present day, as our author well says, 
he would almost certainly have been reject 
ed in his physical examination for entrance 
Rank and file, the navy in Nelson's day 
was a hard school; the officers were rough 
and illiterate and the men the product of 
the press-gang. Of this material Nelson 
made the most possible, not so much from 
fear as from attachment. The times were 
not altogether unlike those spoken of by 
Dr. Johnson when he said that no man 
with contrivance enough to get himself in 
jail would be a sailor. Desertions were so 
frequent that 42,000 men were logged 
deserters from the navy in the first 
years of the great war with France. 
Nelson's care of men throughout his ca 
reer was vonderful, and explained their af 
fection for him. No detail as to their food 


be 


as 


ten 


or clothing escaped his notice; the length 
of their jerseys, the dropping of a bag of 
biscuit overboard, the quality of their 


duck trousers, and the overcharges of the 
storekeeper occupied the mind of this tac 
tician and strategist. He abhorred the idea 
of able-bodied men dying from sickness or 
mismanagement. At his death it 
question with many, notwithstanding 
brilliant and direct results of his 
whether the cost of it was not too dear 
Lord Minto, shortly before Nelson's depa: 
ture on his last cruise, said of him that it 
was affecting to see the wonder, admiration, 
and love with which he was greeted by all 
classes when he was seen. 

To all classes in England this volume is 
equally addressed, and at the present mo 
ment it is likely to revive the feelings of 
the past for the hero who, in his career and 
in the fleld of his career, was peculiarly and 
surpassingly England's own 


was a 
the 
victory, 
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HENRY HOLT & CO., 


29 W. 23d St., NEW YORK; 378 Wabash Av., CHICAGO, 
HAVE JUST PUBLISHED: 


NEWCOMER’S ELEMENTS OF 
RHETORIC. 


A Course in Plain Prose Composition. — ALFonso G. 
Newcomer, Professor in Stanford University. 382 
pp. 12mo, $1.00 net, 

This book is based on the principle that a com- 
position is made up of ideas and not of words, 
hat its purpose is to get something said. Words 
as separate from ideas, as symbols with curious 
accidental powers and limitations, are treated very 
lightly, and only when the student is safely 
grounded in the habit of always writing some- 
thing when he writes. Thos such matters as 
purity of diction and figures of speech are put 
almost entirely out of court, as_ insignificant, 
while attention is turned to the gathering of ma- 
terial, the organization of the whole composition, 
the development of paragraphs, and the structure 
of sentences, And these things are taken up in 
the order here pamed—the order of actual prac- 
tice, 

The book is peculiarly rich in apparatus for 
classroom use, containing ——s examples and 
exercises, and appended models in great variety 
for critical study. Besides, there are directions 
for the mechanical preparation of manuscript, a 
careful treatise of punctuation and spelling, a tem- 
perate review of certain doubtful matters of dic- 
tion and syntax, and a system of almost instanta- 
neous reference for the use of teachers in correct- 
ing themes. 


NOW READY. 


Exotics and Retrospectives 
By LAFCADIO HEARN, Lecturer on Eng- 
lish Literature in the Imperial University, 
Tokio. Author of “Out of the East,” etc. 
Illustrated. 16mo, cloth, gilt top, $2.00. 


This is an entirely new collection of es- 
says, only one having appeared in print be- 
fore. As in Mr. Hearn’s previous volumes, 
most of the topics are Japanese. 

CONTENTS: Haotics — Fuji-no-yama; In- 
sect-Musicians; A Question in the Zen 
Texts; Buddhist Literature of the Dead; 
Frogs; Of Moon Desire. Retrospectives—I. 
First Impressions; II. Beauty is Memory; 
III. Sadness in Beauty; IV. Parfum de Jeu- 
nesse; V. Azure Psychology; VI. A Sere- 
nade: VII. A Red Sunset; VIII. Frisson; 
IX. Vespertina Cognitio; X. The Eternal 
Haunters. 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO.. 

re 254 Washington St., Boston. 

The Finding of Wine- 
land the Good. 


The History of the Icelandic Discovery of America. 
Edited and Translated from the Earliest Records 
by Artur MippLeron Reeves. To which isadded 
Biography and Correspondence of the Author by 
W. D. Fovi_ks., With Phototype Plates of the 
vellum MSS, of the Sagas. Demy 4to, half vel- 
lum, $11.00, 

SCOTTISH GROGRAPHICAL MAGAZINE: “ This handsome 
volume contains the best and most trustworthy account 
yet given to the world of the Icelandic discovery by Leif 
Ericsson in 1000 A. D. It ts trust wertng because it con- 
sista mainly, that is to say, fundamentally, of transcrip- 


tions of the Sagas by an accomplished Icelandic scholar, 
accompanied with prolegomena and copious notes.” 





For sale by all Booksellers, 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
(American Branch), orand 93 sth Ave., N. Y. 
NOW READY 
(THE SIDDAL EDITION.) 


‘imall Svo, with Photogravure Frontisplece, Cloth 
Extra, GOlit Edges, Price, Half a Crown, net. 


THE HOUSE OF LIFE. 


A Sonnet Sequence. 


By DANTE GABRIEL ROSSETTI. 


Other volumes are in preparation. 


ELLIS & ELVEY, Publishers, 
29 New Bond Street, London, Eng. 


JOAN OF ARC. By Franeors C. Lowetu. 


$2.00. “ Asa plece of historical biography it is a noble 
suecess,”"—Am. Historical Review, 


_ HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO. 


KINDERGARTEN SUPPLIES 


at SCHERMERHORN'’S, 3 Fast 14th Street, N. Y. 
Send for new Catalogue. 
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ANNUAL SAL 


Table Cloths and Napkins, 
Hemstitched Table Linen, 
Renaissance Lace, 

Hemmed & Hemstitched Towels, 
Linen Sheets and Pillow Cases, 


Blankets and Comfortables. 


Will commence Tuesday, January 3d, and continue through- 


out the month. 


The goods are all thoroughly reliable, and the prices very 


low. 


A booklet giving details will be mailed on request. 


James McCutcheon& Co. 


14 West 23d Street, New York. 





Save Your Eyes. 


Send for package of our prepared (absorbent) 
polishing paper for cleaning eye-glassss, etc. 10c 
silver per package; 3 for 25c. 


CALUMET CHEMICAL CO., 


Box 57, ~~ = = BLUE ISLAND, ILL. 


‘THE NEW and WONDERFUL | 


ZEISS 
FIELD-GLASSES 


IMPORTED AND SOLD BY 


THEODORE MUNDORFF, Optician, 
1167 Broadway, N. Y. Send for circular. 




















Cassell & Company, Limited 
A Sumptuous Holiday Book. 

SIGHTS AND SCENES 

ENGLAND AND WALES. 


With upwards of 650 pages and 820 rk Se aaa 


IN 


trations, 1 vol., cloth, glit edges, Price 
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a most appropriate Birthday, Wedding, Christ- 
mas, or New Year's gift. They are entirely 
handwoven, about 40 inches square, with 6- 
inch fringe, at Bethlehem.by expert Saxon 
weavers. Softest wool and silk—woof silk 
and web wool—in rich light green, delicate 
piok, recherché red, pure white or black color. 
When ordering, state color wanted. 


Postpaid and Registered on receipt of 
$7.50—check or money order—to 


THE SUSACUAC WEAVING CO., 
No. 12 Moravian Church Street, Bethlehem, Pa. 
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